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In December there were 815 cars of Florida oranges sold in the New York auctions, 
275 of which were Brogdexed. The average price paid for non-Brogdexed fruit was 
$2.95 a box. The average price paid for Brogdexed fruit was $3.26 a box, 31 cents 
a box more. Much of the Brogdexed fruit was shipped under standard vent which 
added from 20 to 25 cents a box more to the net return. 


When prices are high and profits good a margin of 3lc may not seem so important 
but when prices are low and you are barely breaking even, 3lc a box more becomes 


a matter for serious consideration. 


So under present market conditions this 31 cent margin of safety may easily repre- 
sent the difference between a profit and a loss. Many cars are not selling for enough 
to pay the cost of packing and freight while others are not even making the 
freight. The extra money realized from the use of Brogdex in either case would 
make your settlement sheets look a lot better. 
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The installation of Brogdex will put you on a better return basis. 


B. C. SKINNER, President DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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Give these Thnee 


bloom that stays,strong growth and vig- 
orous, healthy trees form the founda- 
tion of a successful crop. Only a combin- 
ation of these three vital elements yields the 
best crop results—and many successful grow- 
ers say that only IDEAL FERTILIZERS give 


this combination in greatest measure. 


The time of the Spring application of fertiliz- 
er is the time of development. It is the time 
your crop is formed—the starting point. La.- 
er applications influence the size and richness 
of your fruits but they can't do full justice 
when a poor crop is set. 

A citrus tree’s seasonal stages each year cor- 
respond to the life-cycle of a human being. 
And the Spring awakening of a tree corre- 
sponds to human childhood. Like a child the 
iree in Springtime needs plenty of well-bal- 
anced food to insure vigorous growth and 
quick, abundant energy for luxuriant bloom- 
ing. 

To obtain this well-balanced, result produc- 
ing Spring ration, use IDEAL FERIILIZERS. 
These fertilizers are scientifically prepared 
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Write for this free booklet by Bay- | ub 

ard F. Floyd, noted authority on cit- ee 


rus culture, It contains | valuable in- 
formation concerning Spring CUTPUS se 
fertilizing, " 
to meet the sharply defined needs of your 
grove at any season. For 38 years Florida 
growers have been using IDEAL brands for 
all applications with satisfying knowledge 
that they were giving their trees exactly-bal- 
anced high quality plant food. 


Proper Spring fertilizing makes a decided 
difference when you count your profits. 
IDEAL BRANDS have been proper for all 
applications for 38 years. Use IDEAL FER- 
TILIZERS this Spring to produce lusty 
growth, vigorous health and a_ luxuriant 
bloom. If you need fertilizing advice, write 
and we will be glad to send one of our field 
representatives without cost to you. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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‘we is just one reason why 


YOU 


should use these fertilizers 


[ TS. 22t because they are the most talked 
NITROPHOSKA 


about fertilizers in Florida (though they are) 
Calcium Nitrate 


. + « It's mot because other Florida growers 
are using them to the tune of 453% increase 
over last year (though they are). . . 


No—there is just one reason why YOU should 
use these fertilizers—it’s because they produce 
better crops and make more money. 


NITROPHOSKA (the high-analysis complete 
fertilizer, made in eight different grades to meet 
practically every ratio requirement) feeds the 
crop from start to finish. It is an even-feeding 
fertilizer-— BOTH guich-acting and long-lasting. 


CALCIUM NITRATE (nitrate nitrogen 
combined with lime) is quick-acting and supplies 
the soluble lime so necessary to citrus and other 
crops — even in soils already rich in limestone 
and other calcareous matter. 


CALUREA (Calcium Nitrate combined with 
Urea) is a crop booster that supplies both quick- 
acting and long-lasting nitrogen in one material. 
Turn to Nitrophoska, Calcium Nitrate and Cal- 
urea—aot because so many other Florida grow- 
ers are doing so—but for the same reason they 
are doing so: To produce better crops and make 
more money. Write for our free booklet, “‘ Better 
Crops at Lower Cost.** Use the coupon below. 


Send for 
Free Book 


Sywrueric Nrrrocen Provucts Corr., New Yore 
4% Atlanta, Georgia ~ Plant City, Florida 


Distributors: JACKSON GRAIN CO., Tampa, Fla. 


ACKSON GRAIN COMPANY (Distributors) 
‘ampa, Florida, Dept. A. 
Please send me aCopy of your free booklet “Better C. 

; at Lower Cost." This does not obligate me in ogden. 
I grow._.......acres of citrus...._.....actes of truck crops 
Name...... 
P. O.. 
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The Best Market 
In Florida 


Is made up of the citrus 
growers of this state. 


The logical medium through 


which to appeal to this 
group is 


The Citrus Industry 


because it is addressed sole- 
ly to this group of readers. 


A lot of advertisers have al- 
ready learned this. 


—A trial will convince you 
of the wisdom of this course. 
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Reproduction of Exchange advertising 
appearing in large markets 
throughout the north. 


To Move Your Fruit 


The Florida Citrus Exchange advertising cam- 
paign climbs to its peak of action this month. 


Color pages in the American Weekly, Collier’s, 
Liberty and Physical Culture are carrying the 
story of Exchange fruit into millions of homes. 
Radio stations are broadcasting the healthful- 
ness of the fruit and the quality of the brands 
to thousands of homes in many markets. 


Huge, well placed posters, such as are repro- 
duced in the center, above, are an added med- 
ium used to repeat the message in most metro- 
politan centers day and night with all the eye 
appeal of color. Smaller posters in full color 


on subway and elevated platforms in New- 


York and Chicago add to the total of con- 
sumers reached. 


Newspaper advertising swells the total. 


And, in addition, dealer service men through- 
out all sales divisions are constantly at work 


with the trade selling Exchange brands, de- 
corating windows—helping the retailer move 


your fruit into consumption. 


And this is just a fraction of the “‘plus” value 
of the service you obtain through YOUR or- 
ganization, the grower’s cooperative, operated 
at cost for YOUR benefit. 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE. 


TAMPA, 


FLORIDA 
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The following comments on the 
citrus outlook for 1931 are contain- 
ed in a recent report issued by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture: 


The bearing acreages of oranges 
and grapefruit are steadily increas- 
ing. In addition many trees now in 
bearing have not reached the age of 
maximum yield and large increases 
in production, particularly of grape- 
fruit may be expected in years when 
favorable growing conditions prevail. 
Practically all the existing lemon 
acreage is now in bearing and aside 
from irregular variation due _ to 
weather condition, little change from 
the present high level of lemon pro- 
duction is expected in the near fu- 
ture. 


The trend of orange production is 
upward. About 66 per cent of the 
total shipments of oranges in the 
United States move from November 
to April inclusive. This movement 
constitutes practically all of the crop 
except the California Valencias, 


Assuming an average of 70 trees 
per acre and including satsumas and 
tangerines, the total acreage in or- 
ange groves’. in Florida is close to 
230,000. Most of this acreage in Flor- 
ida is now in bearing but many of the 
trees are small and the production is 
still increasing about 4 per cent a 
year. Texas with an acreage of 20,- 
500 has only about 24 per cent in 
bearing. California has recently 
planted very few oranges of the Nav- 
el variety which meet the most com- 
petition from Florida and Texas, and 
only 3 per cent of the 100,500 acres 
of Navels were classified as nonbear- 
ing in 1929. On the other hand there 
are indications of a further increase 
in the bearing acreage and produc- 
tion of California Valencia oranges 
which are marketed chiefly during 
the summer and early fall. In 1929, 
19 per cent of the 112,200 acres of 
California Valencias were classified 
as under the bearing age. 


During recent years there has been 
a marked upward trend in. both pro- 
duction and prices of California Val- 
encias, which indicates-substantial in- 
crease in demand. Producers of wint- 
er oranges: ean expect an outlet on 
European: markets for only..a rela- 
tively small quantity of the higher 
grade: fruit -in view of. the. keen and 
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growing competition from Spanish 
and Palestine fruit. There is a some- 
what better outlook for the disposi- 
tion of California Valencias in for- 
eign markets although the shipment 
of South African and Brazilian or- 
anges in the same season is increas- 
ing. 


The trend of grapefruit produc- 
tion is sharply upward in all produc- 
ing sections. Florida has about 80,000 
acres in grapefruit. Most of the trees 
are in bearing but many are not yet 
of full size. The California bearing 
acreage is reported as 10,000 with a 
forecast of 11,800 acres in bearing 
by 1932. Texas has over 60,000 acres 
of grapefruit and only 17 per cent 
of the trees are of bearing age. The 
April 1930 survey of plantings in the 
lower Rio Grande Valley, the chief 
producing area of Texas, made by the 
Federal Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration, indicated some 
713,000 grapefruit trees 5 years old 
or older, 300,000 4 years old, 445,000 
trees 3 years old, 814,000 trees 2 
years old, 1,214,000 trees 1 year old 
and 716,000 trees under 1 year of 
age. Although the freeze that occur- 
red in 1930 nipped back many of the 
younger groves in Texas and reduced 
the size of the crop for harvest dur- 
ing the 1930-31 season, the setback 
to production appears to be tempor- 
ary. In Arizona recent plantings have 
been heavy. Seven years ago there 
were only about 2,000 acres of grape- 
fruit in that state but estimates now 
place the acreage somewhere between 
8,000 and 9,000 with less than half 
of the trees of bearing age. Latest 
reports from Arizona indicated that 
sufficient nursery stock was available 
to plant an additional 3,400 acres in 
the spring of 1931. In Porto Rico 
where there were about 6,000 acres 
in 1928, an upward trend of produc- 
tion is expected. 


It is impossible as yet to forecast 
accurately the prospective production 
of grapefruit in Texas and Arizona. 
Such factors as possible losses from 
freezing, planting on unsuitable soils, 
errors in estimating water require- 
ments and supplies and the grove 
neglect may curtail yields. However, 
if by 1936 the production from trees 
now standing in Texas and Arizona 


‘averages two -boxes per tree, or the 
same as the. ten -year average in.. 


Florida for trees five years old or 
older, total United States ‘production 
of grapefruit from present plantings 
would show a total of 23,000,000 
boxes. Previous to the season of 1929 
no grapefruit crops totaling over 9,- 
000,000 boxes have, on the average, 
netted the growers as much as $1.00 
per box on the trees. 

Canning of grapefruit has been in- 
creasing rapidly during the last five 
years. About 1,316,000 cases were 
packed in Florida from the 1929-30 
crop as against 400,000 in 1925-26. 
Reports from Florida point to a mark- 
ed increase in the pack for the 1930- 
31 season. Porto Rico reports a pack 
of approximately 400,000 cases, from 
the 1929-30 crop. 

Increasing consumption of grape- 
fruit in foreign countries may be ex- 
pected to continue, but production in 
other parts of the world, as in Pales- 
tine, West Indies, Brazil, and South 
Africa, is also increasing to meet this 
growth in foreign demand. Florida 
and Porto Rico have previously sup- 
plied the bulk of the grapefruit ship- 
ped to European markets, but United 
States growers must expect more 
competition in these markets in the 
future than has been felt in the past. 

The bearing acreage of lemons, lo- 
cated almost entirely in California, 
has not materially changed since 
1921. Practically all of the existing 
lemon acreage in Italy, United States 
and Spain is now in bearing and 
there are no reports of significant ad- 
ditions to these plantings. Italy is 
still the world’s leading producer of 
lemons and substantial imports of 
lemons into this country must be ex- 
pected whenever a small crop in this 
country coincides with a large crop in 
Italy. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 
IN CITRUS FRUITS 


There is still available, for 10c 
a copy, at the nearest office of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, or at the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., copies of 
Trade Promotion Series No. 77, en- 


. titled “International Trade in Citrus 


Fruits,” outlining the principal cit- 
rus producing, exporting and import- 
ing..countries. It consists of . 46 
pages, with several tables and charts. 
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Activities of Growers And 


Shippers League 


. By J. Curtis Robinson, Secretary 


The Secretary attended Supple- 
mentary Hearing at Washington, D. 
C. in January before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Refrigeration 
Investigation, Docket 17,396. League 


was represented by its Counsel, C. R. 
Marshall and H. J. Wagner. 

Requested, and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted, suspen- 
sion of increases of about $2.00 per 
car for shipments moving under Rule 
240, 243 and 250 service. 

Requested, and Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted, suspen- 
sion of rule 251 in Dearborn’s Per- 
ishable Protective Tarriff proposing 
to charge $5.00 to $15.00 per car, de- 
pending on destination, for use of re- 
frigerator cars for shipping precooled 
citrus or vegetables. Also requested, 
and Interstate Commerce Commission 
granted, suspension of Rule 252 pro- 
posing to charge $5.00 to $16.00 per 
car depending upon destination, for 
use of refrigerator cars for shipping 
canned grapefruit and fruit juices. 

Notified members of publication of 
estimated weights for vegetables to 
be used in connection with class rates. 

Secretary attended Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Fruit and Vege- 
table Shippers Association in Chica- 
go, January 20-22, and participated 
in conferences of Traffic, Claims, Di- 
version and Reconsignment, Express 
and Terminal & Docks Committees. 

Prepared exhibits and testimony 
for submittal to Interstate Commerce 
Commission in I. & S. 3386 proposing 
to restrict routing of shipments, mov- 
ing under class rates, to commodity 
routes. These restrictions would 
have prevented shippers of tomatoes, 
beans, peppers, lettuce, escarole, and 
romaine from securing protection of 
class rates which are lower than pre- 
sent commodity rates to eastern des- 
tinations. Carriers cancelled the 
objectionable tariffs before hearing 
was held. 

Filed protest with Southern Freight 
Association against proposal to in- 
crease rates on Florida watermelons 
from $2.40 to $68.40 per car. Car- 
riers later withdrew the proposal. 

Approved proposed publication of 
rates for grapefruit and oranges for 
canning purposes betweén points on 
Florida Hast Coast Railway. Rates 


were published. 

Protested against proposal for ad- 
option of minimum of 36,000 pounds 
on potatoes via Clyde S. S. Co. to 
eastern destinations north of New 
York. Proposal was withdrawn. 


Further hearing in our Line Haul 
Rate Case on vegetables was held at 
Eustis in February. We presented 
further evidence before Examiner for 
Interstate Commerce Commission as 
to average weights on vegetables in 
various containers. Also presented ex- 
hibits and recommended basis for fu- 
ture rates on vegetables. 

Reccommended carriers approval 
of estimated weight of 105 pounds 
for grapefruit in Jumbo Boxes, which 
was later published. 

Recommended application of cit- 
rus rates to apply on citrus if packed 
in waterproof fabric bags, which were 
published. 

Presented testimony and exhibits 
before Examiners for Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Jacksonville ag- 
ainst increased charge for Rule 240, 
243 and 250 service, also opposing 
charges for use of refrigerator cars 
on precooled shipments of citrus, 
vegetables, canned grapfruit and 
fruit juices. This case is now pend- 
ing before the Commission for adjust- 
ment. 

Opposed proposal to charge $2.70 
for 1st diversion, $6.30 for 2nd to 
5th and $9.00 for subsequent diver- 
sion. Diversions in the south are 
now made free and southern lines 
agreed to continue that basis. 

Recommended co-operation of 
members with crate manufacturers 
in standardizing vegetable pacakages. 

Filed a request, jointly with State 
Railroad Commission and Tampa 
Traffic Association, asking the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to sus- 
pend several tariffs proposing to can- 
cel all class and commodity rates ap- 
plying between points ni the Peninsu- 
la of Florida and the Pacific Coast. 
Request was granted and cancellation 
of rates was held in abeyance pending 
hearing. 

Advised members of important 
Court decision involving questions 
particularly applicable to the ship- 
ment of fresh fruit and vegetables. 

Our Counsel filed a brief with the 


Interstate Commerce Commission in 


Docket 17,936 on the further hearing 
on Refrigeration rates from Florida. 
Our Counsel filed brief with Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in I & S 
3315, opposing increases in rates for 
accessorial charges, Rule 240, 2438 
and 250 service and a charge for the 
use of refrigerator cars for precooled 
shipments of citrus or vegetables. 

Our counsel filed brief with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket 16939, recommending future 
rates for vegetables from Florida and 
the estimated weights to be applied 
thereon. 

Advised members of important le- 
gal point in the adjustment of ciaims 
for loss and damage. 

Informed members of duty on 
fruits and vegetables imported. by 
Canada. 

Informed members of Decision of 
Supreme Court reversing decision of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
based upon the Hoch-Smith Reso- 
lution as to future rates on Califor- 
nia Deciduous fruit. 

Called members attention to the 
Agricultural Marketing Act requir- 
ing shippers and dealers to be licen- 
sed. 

Called shippers attention to amend- 
ment of Transportation Act requiring 
revision of Domestic Bill of Laring. 

Notified members of cancellation 
of rates on citrus in bulk to Alberta, 
Manitoba and Saskatchawan. 

Filed request for suspension of 
minimum carload charges on vej.e- 
tables from North Florida pcints. 

Advised members as to duties on 
imports of fruits and vegetables as 
adopted by Congress in tariff bill of 
1930, compared with tariff bill of 
1929. 

Secretary testified at a hearing in 
I & S 8456 at Jacksonville before 
Interstate Commerce Commission Ex- 
aminer in opposition to cancellatiun 
of class and commodity rates be- 
tween the Peninsula of Florida and 
the Pacific Coast. 

Filed request with Baltimore and 
Ohio R. R., Pennsylvania R. R., and 
Southeasetrn railroads for renewal of 
the privilege of storage in transit for 
citrus which was granted. 

Prepared a Brief jointly with the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Need Production and Land 
Adjustments, Says Hyde 


Production adjustments and a 
more rapid development of a na- 
tional land utilization policy are two 
of the remedies for the present agri- 
cultural depression, which Arthur 
M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, 
discusses at length in his annual re- 
port to President Hoover, made pub- 
lic. Secretary Hyde also emphas- 
izes the necessity of organizing agri- 
culture into effective groups for col- 
lective action, of changing the pres- 
ent tax system to lighten the farm- 
ers tax burden and of improving rur- 
al credit conditions. 

Gross farm income for 1930 will 
probably be about $9,950,000,000 or 
16 percent less than for 1929, Secre- 
tary Hyde says. After noting the 
reduced world demand for farm pro- 
ducts, he emphasizes the importance 
of production adjustments as one 
factor in improving the relationship 
of the agricultural industry as a 
whole with its market opportunities. 

In urging acreage adjustments, the 
Secretary declares that the answer to 
overproduction is less production. By 
this time it is evident, says the re- 
port, that supply and demand condi- 
tions can not be set aside by legis- 
lation, that the dumping of surpluses 
tends to prevent, rather than to 
cause, a rise in prices, that tariff 
duties are not effective on commodi- 
ties produced largely for export, and 
that susbsidies would increase rath- 
er than restrain production. 

Urging the voluntary curtailment 
of production, the Secretary says 
that the problem of readjustment 
varies with regions and with individ- 
ual farms. This fact, he says, jus- 
tifies a flexible adjustment policy, 
but not a refusal to make adjust- 
ments. He declares it does not fol- 
low, because some farmers can pro- 
duce at a lower cost than others, 
that the low cost farmer should do 
nothing to prevent overproduction. 
Moreover wise acreage adjustments, 
the report adds, can help to decrease 
the unit cost as well as the volume 
of production. This effect is pro- 
duced by the elimination of the high- 
er cost acres, and the concentration 


of the remaining production on the 
more productive land. 


In discussing the land utilization 
problem, Secretary Hyde says pres- 
ent conditions necessitate reshaping 
the foundations of agriculture. Noth- 
ing less, he declares, will accommo- 
date the agricultural industry to the 
pressure of the powerful economic 
forces now affecting supply and de- 
mand conditions. The elimination 
of work animals by power driven 


machinery, changes in diet, narrowed 
export demand resulting from the re- 
vival of agriculture in Europe, and 
other factors on the demand side are 
accompanied by tremendous techni- 
cal progress in agriculture. These 
conditions emphasize, though they do 
not create, the need for a rational 
land utidization policy, the report 
says. 

Such a policy, the report adds, calls 
for: (1) a scientific classification of 
our land resources, so that crop, pas- 
ture, and forest requirements may be 
met more efficiently, because know- 
ledge of land resources is indispens- 
able to the wise direction of produc- 
tion; (2) the necessary contraction 
of farm acreage in some areas, and 
an equally necessary check upon ex- 
pansion in others; (3) steps by jub- 
lic agencies, local State, or Federal, 
to divert tax-delinquent lands or 
lands obviously submarginal for farm- 
ing purposes to other than farm uses; 
(4) reconciliation of our national re- 
clamation policy with the need for 
restricting farm production; (5) ac- 
celeration of public reforestation; 
(6) determination of a public-domain 
policy which shall serve equally the 
interests of the local farming and 
grazing industry, the interests of ag- 
riculture as a whole, and the inter- 
ests of the Nation; (7) provision for 
information which shall guide private 
enterprise in land settlement. 

Widespread drought in the United 
Stats combined with world-wide busi- 
ness depression made 1930 an unus- 
ually bad year for agriculture, says 
Secreatry Hyde. Only in North Dak- 
ota, Montana, Oklahoma, Texas and 
New Mexico, he says, did the drought 
come early enough to reduce serious- 
ly the yields of wheat, oats and bar- 
ley. These crops, taking the country 
as a whole, yielded somewhat. more 
than the usual average. Irrigated 
crops such as sugar beets and some 


fruits, grown principally outside the 
drought area, also produced well. 
Practically all non-irrigated crops 
growing late in the season, however 
were affected, particularly the feed 
crops. Hay and pastures suffered 


greatly. 
Morevorer, the cut in farm pro- 
duction, Secretary Hyde notes. coin- 


cided with a sharp decline in the de- 
mard for farm commodities and con- 
sequently in the farm commodity 
price level. Only in the case of a 
few commodities wa the drop in pro- 
duction partly compensated by a rise 
in prices. Farm commodity prices 
as a group slumped toward the end 
of the season to the lowest point in 
15 years. Through an unusual com- 
bination of economic circumstances, 
the effects of the drought were heav- 
ily concentrated upon agriculture, in- 
stead of being rather widely diffused 
as usually happens when serious crop 
shortages occur. 

The report contains a summary of 
the year’s crop results and an analy- 
sis of farm returns compared with 
those of recent years; accounts of 
research results in the various bu- 
reaus of the Department of Agricul- 
ture; recent data on highway con- 
struction under the Federal-aid sys- 
tem; a survey of the forest situation; 
and a financial statement summariz- 
ing the department’s expenditures. 

The report also includes an account 
of the practial ways in which the de- 
partment has cooperated with the 
Federal Farm Board; but the program 
launched by the Board under the agri- 
cultural marketing act is not discuss- 
ed, because the Board itself will re- 
port on this phase of Federal activ- 
ity. : 


LOOKS FOR IMPROVEMENT 


Material improvement in the or- 
ange market which should mean hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars extra 
to Florida and its citrus industry is 
predicted by C. C. Commander, gen- 
eral manager of the Florida Citrus 
Exchange. According to: Mr. Com- 
mander the Exchange has virtual 
control of.the midseason crop of or- 
anges left in the state and will utilize 
its position to. bring a material im- 
provement in the market. . 





The native home of the citrus 
fruits is the region extending from 
India east and north to southern 
China and Japan and east and south 
through the East Indies to the north- 
ern Australian coast. This region was 


also the home of two very old civil- 
izations, the Chinese and the Aryan, 
and close to another, the Assyrian or 
Chaldean. There is no doubt that 
these fruits were used by man before 
he emerged sufficiently from savage- 
ry to have a written language. Al- 
though when we use the term citrus 
fruits most persons think only of the 
orange, lemon, mandarin, lime, and 
grapefruit, we must not lose sight of 
the fact that there are many other 
species in this area which have been 
used by the natives, but have only 
been grown to a limited extent or 
perhaps are not found except in the 
wild state. Tracing the history of the 
citrus fruits from these localities to 
their present wide distribution 
throughout the warmer portions of 
the globe is largely a history.of peo- 
ples insofar as it is concerned with 
migrations, trade routes, and the rise 
and fall of empires. One of the fas- 
cinating things about the subject 
comes from the fact that the early 
history of citrus lies in Asia and is 
concerned with the history of the 
peoples in the warmer portions of 
that great continent. 

The oldest book which treats of the 
citrus fruits alone is the Chu Lu 
Written by Han Yen-Chih about 1178 
A. D. This describes the oranges of 
Wen Chow in the province of Che 
Kiang. Han Yen Chih refers in his 
preface to the Chinese authors Chu 
Yuan (314 B.C.), Seu-Ma Ch’ien 
(145-185 B.C.), Li-Heng and many 
other Chinese authors who have writ- 
ten of the oranges of Giangsu and 
Hupeh. Han Yen Chih was from the 
north and the governor of Wen- 
Chow. He felt that the earlier auth- 
ors had neglected Wen-Chow when 
they were extolling the quality of 
the oranges of other parts of China. 
He says “Wen Chou was very late in 
beginning the culture of these fruits, 
but although late in starting, it has 
excelled all other places in the qual- 
ity of its oranges. Such is the un- 
measurable extent of evolution, in 
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Early Citrus History 
In China 


By E. L. Lord, Professor of Horticulture, Florida College of Agriculture 


the course of which some things are 
brought forth and others become ex- 
tinct.’”” He bewails the loss of schol- 
arship since the time of the Chin (A. 
D. 265-419) and T-and (A. D. 618- 
905) dynasties, as the result of which 
the oranges of Wen Chou do not get 
a square deal. His work is an attempt 
to remedy this defect. He describes 
about 25 different fruits. After his 
description of the various varieties, 
he gives methods of culture, plant- 
ing, earthing up, transplanting, treat- 
ment of diseases, irrigation, harvest- 
ing, storing, utilization, and medici- 
nal uses, His attempt to explain the 
exceptional quality of the oranges in 
a certain small area in Wen Chou is 
worth quoting, “How can we explain 
the principle controlling these 
things?” say that it is because Wen 
Chou and other places near the sea 
are rich in nitrogen but places 
like Ku Su, etc., are all near the sea 
and are rich in nitrogen. So why is 
Wen Chou only affected?” Evidently 
he believes that some rich soils con- 
taining plenty of nitrogen near the 
sea produce the best oranges, but he 
is unable to account for the fact that 
all of them do not. 

The Chen Kan, or genuine Kan or- 
ange of Wen Chou, is a very fine 
type of mandarin which is never 
found outside of this area. It is a 
large, soft, spherical fruit, which, 
while of fine quality, is too tender to 
be shipped any distance or to be kept 
in storage. For four centuries the 
best oranges of China were called 
Wen Chou because of the reputation 
of the Chen Kan. When the Satsuma 
mandarin was introduced into Japan, 
the Japanese gave it the name Un- 
shiu, their pronounciation of Wen 
Chou, believing it to be the same as 
the Chen Kan, although it is quite 
different. 

Han Yen Chih _ describes the Li 
Chih Chu orange as the principal va- 
riety of the orange in Fuhkien. This 
fruit has a wrinkled surface similar 
to the fruit of the Li Chih, whence its 
name. The author also says “There 
is a saying that when the Chu orange 
tree is brought across the River Huai 
the fruit reverts to the Chih (Pon- 
cirus trifoliate). Can things within 
the vegetable kingdom be transform- 
ed? These doubtful statements are 
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due to the confusion of names. There 
are many instances of this class.” 

He also quotes from the Chinese 
Herbals with regard to the Sour Or- 
ange. He says that it has an acrid 
taste, is warming in its effects on the 
system and is not poisonous. These 
fruit have the power to remove fever 
in the region of the chest, regulate 
digestion, and stop coughing.“If these 
are taken as a remedy for a long 
time their effect will penetrate even 
into the sprit. They will also cause 
the body to become light and pro- 
long life. (A wonderful remedy for 
overweight?) 

The earliest references to small 
red mandarins is also given by Han 
Yen Chih. “The early Chu orange has 
its heart already vermilion at the be- 
ginning of autumn.” This early or- 
ange is very sweet when other or- 
anges are still sour. A late mandarin 
is described under the name of Tung 
Chu. The fruit of this variety is pick- 
ed when all other oranges is gone. 
These oranges bloom at the same 
time but fruit at greatly different 
times. In this connection he quotes 
an old poem: 


“The green plum and the willow 
blossom early while the peach and 
red plum flower later, although the 
east winds bring but one kind of 
spring.” 

In discussing the culture of these 
fruits he suggests that the trees 
should be planted about seven or 
eight feet apart and cultivated with 
a hoe four times a year. In the winter 
time mud from the river bottoms 
should be spread about the roots of 
the trees and in summer they should 
be irrigated and fertilized with liquid 
manure. Those who succeed in mak- 
ing the leaves abundant and fruit 
plentiful will be regarded as the best 
gardeners. His method for grafting 
is a kind of crown graft described 
much earlier in a work compiled from 
still older records by Han O of the 
T’ang dynasty (eighth-tenth century 
A.D.) 

He believes that the tap root is a 
source of trouble. In his chapter on 
earthing up and transplanting he 
recommends that when the tree 
reaches a height of two or three feet 


(Continued on page 29.) 
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Congress Gave Mandate To 
Bar Pests, Says Strong 


The Federal plant quarantine act 
of 1912 is not a mere “authorization, 
granted by Congress to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, to enforce 
certain regulations under that act.” 
Speaking before the sixty-third an- 
nual convention of California Fruit 
Growers and Farmers at Los Angeles 
Lee A. Strong, chief of the Plant 


Quarantine and Control Administra- 
tion, emphasized that although, “the 
Secretary of Agriculture is, of neces- 
sity, given certain discretion in the 
placing of regulations, the Plant Qua- 
rantine Act is, in fact, a mandate is- 
sued by Congress to the Secretary of 
Agriculture. Responsibility is placed 
upon the department which can not 
be evaded, and which there is no in- 
tention of evading.” 

Quoting from the law, Mr. Strong 
emphasized that under given condi- 
tions the Secretary is not only ‘au- 
thorized” but “authorized and direct- 
ed” to impose quarantines. The im- 
portation of plant material which the 
Secretary has reason to believe is dan- 
gerous “is hereby prohibited’”’ accord- 
ing to law, said Mr. Strong. Quaran- 
tines are set up not only at the bor- 
ders of the United States, but the 
Secretary is similarly “authorized and 
directed’ to quarantine any State, 
Territory, or district of the United 
States or any portion thereof when 
he shall determine that such quaran- 
tine is necessary to prevent the spread 
of a dangerous plant disease or insect 
infestation, new to or not theretofore 
widely prevalent.” 

Mr. Strong said that when Congress 
passed the plant quarantine act it 
had no doubt that the act would im- 
pose certain hardships in some cases, 
but that these were the price nec- 
essary for general benefit. He said 
some critics were obviously concern- 
ed with personal interests and con- 
sequently “disregarded the welfare of 
the country.” 

He pointed out that critics were 
laboring under the mistaken idea that 
the quarantine activities have not 
been effective in excluding pests, and 
that the European corn borer, the 
Japanese beetle, the gypsy blight, the 
white pine blister rust, the alfalfia 
weevil, and other pests now prevalent 
have invaded the country in spite of 
the quarantine. This is not true, he 


emphasized. These pests arrived in 
the country before the plant quaran- 
tine act was passed in 1912. They 
were here in advance, but had not 
multiplied and extended their range 
to become important economically 
until after the act came into effect. 
With reference to this Mr. Strong 
says, “It is notable however, that ex- 
cept for the drift of the Mexican 
fruit fly and the pink bollworm of 
cotton acros the Mexican border, no 
major insect pest is known to have 
arrived in the United States between 
the passage of the quarantine act— 
almost twenty years ago—and the ar- 
rival of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, which was discovered in 1929.” 

Mr. Strong scouted the idea that 
it would be wise to “learn to live 
with” these pests. This view, he said 
is held only by those who have noth- 
ing at stake which can be injured 
by such pests. 

In closing Mr. Strong summarized 
his talk as follows: “The Federal 


Government believes in the policy of 
prevention of entry and spread of 
pests. Of course, it is the will of 
the department, and its constant ef- 
fort, to carry on this work with the 
minimum inconvenience to the public. 
That it is the will of Congress that 
the work be done has been indicated 
by the legislation which has been 
passed. That Congress proposes 
that the work be continued is evi- 
denced by the support, financial and 
otherwise, given by Congress to the 
work. If further evidence on this 
point were needed, it would be found 
in the defeat of every effort made 
by selfish interests to weaken the 
plant quarantine act. In no such in- 
stance has Congress even waited to 
learn anew the wishes of the great 
mass of farmers, fruit growers, nur- 
serymen, plant lovers, and others of 
the country, by far the great major- 
ity of whom are sincerely desirous 
of continuing the effort to prevent 
the entry of injurious plant pests.” 


Use Bedbug Methods 
In Fighting Mites 


Old timers who lived in the days 
when bedbugs were abroad in the 
land will remember the ancient pro- 


tection against these pests used by 
the old settlers when they set the 
foot of each bed post in a pan of 


kerosene, thus setting up a barrier 
against the oncoming hoard which 
would appear with the setting of the 
sun. Poultrymen of today are using 
similar devices to keep mites from 
visiting their flocks. These poultry- 
men are fastening a piece of cloth 
around each end of each roost, then 
they saturate the cloth with “Black 
Leaf 40”, The mites, who hide away 
during the day time in crevices in 
the house, find themselves blocked 
off from their feeding ground by this 
simple device. 

Of course, it is necessary to de- 
stroy the mites on the roosts before 
setting up the barrier. This distruc- 
tion can easily be brought about by 
spraying the roosts with a solution 
made up of one tablespoon of “Black 
Leaf 40” to a gallon of water, to 
which enough soap has been added to 


make suds. While spraying the roosts, 
it is always desirable to spray the in- 
side of the house in order to reduce 
the number of mites to a minimum. 
Painting the roosts with full strength 
“Black Leaf 40” will absolutely de 
stroy poultry lice because the birds 
delouse themselves after they go to 
roost. The heat from the birds’ bodies 
releases fumes which kill lice and 
feather mites. 


TIMELY HINTS FOR 
THE CITRUS GROWER 


Where groves have been mowed 
and left unplowed, a fire guard about 
ten feet wide should be plowed a- 
round the grove. In case of a very 
large grove, it might be well to plow 
a strip or two through the grove to 
aid in checking fires originating with- 
in the grove or blowing over the 
guard. All employees should be cau- 
tioned about dropping match stubs, 
cigar or cigarette stubs, in the grass 
or other dry litter. Much damage is 
done to citrus groves every year as 
the result of carelessness in regard 
to fires. 
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FRUIT IS NOT OVERPRODUCED 


“FANCY” 


For more than eleven years now, The Citrus 
Industry has been preaching the gospel of 
“fancy” fruit, as applied to the production of 
citrus fruits—particularly Florida citrus fruits. 
In spite of the fact that “fancy” citrus fruit 
consistently, year after year, brings the grower 
profitable prices, whatever may be the price of 
ordinary and off grades we do not seem to have 
gotten far with our argument—if the verdict is 
to be based upon the quantity of poor fruit pro- 
duced and offered on the market each year. 

That the soundness of our argument for the 
production of “fancy” fruit is recognized in 
high quarters is attested by the following from 
the California Citrograph, exponent of better 
fruit in our western sister producing state: 

One of the speakers at the Fruit 
Growers’ and Farmers’ Convention re- 
cently held in Los Angeles hit the nail 
squarely on the head when he said 
that “fancy fruit, and largely, fancy 
vegetables, have continued to bring 
fair prices . . . there is still no over- 
production of ‘fancy’ commodities. .. . 
There is plenty of over-production of 
poor-to-ordinary fruits and vegetables 
There is still room for an increased 
volume of strictly ‘fancy’ fruit—.” 

And then he commented: ‘‘Many of 
those who are today growing only 
fair-quality products can grow fancy 
products by careful attention to cul- 
tural methods.” 

While these comments were made 
to apply chiefly to deciduous fruits 
and vegetables, they are equally ap- 
plicable to citrus. The majority of cit- 
rus growers are harvesting a huge 
crop of small size fruits. There are, 
however, those who, by some such 
magic as the careful selection of fine 
root stock, fine buds, and consistently 
good care, do, year after year, have 
fine quality fruit, for which they never 
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fail to obtain a satisfactory return. 

Much complaint is heard about our system of 
marketing citrus fruits, and some of this com- 
plaint may be just, but until we give the mar- 
keting agencies the kind of fruit which the con- 
sumer demands, we cannot expect too much of 
them as no system of marketing which may be 
devised can bring us good prices for poor fruit. 
“Fancy” fruit, left on the tree until fully ripe, 
will go far toward solving our vexing market- 
ing problems. 


KEEP THE POOR FRUIT AT HOME 


Right along this same line was the talk by 
Prof. A. E. Taylor at the Fruit Growers’ and 
Farmers’ Convention held in Los Angeles, in 
which he stated that the fruit grower by ship- 
ping poor fruit to the eastern markets was pen- 
alizing his entire industry. 

True, Prof. Taylor was talking primarily of 
conditions existing in the grape market by rea- 
son of the unmarketable offerings of California 
grape growers in the New York and other East- 
ern markets last fall, but his remarks might 
equally as well have been directed to the grow- 
ers and shippers who permitted unripe and unfit 
citrus fruits to clutter the markets and disrupt 
the price. 

The fruit buyer was described by Prof. Tay- 
lor as the canniest of individuals. These buyers, 
he said, based their price upon the lowest qual- 
ity fruit in the lots offered instead of establish- 
ing the price on the best. They then graduate 
their bids upward on the better grades from the 
price established for the lowest, thus creating 
an unfair condition for the shipper of the bet- 
ter quality, for it brings the general level down 
to a point where there is often little or no profit 
for the shipper who has used care in selecting 
the quality which he will sell and that which he 
will withhold, with realization that even cost 
cannot be realized from the poor stuff. 

The grower who permits off-size or off-qual- 
ity or unripe fruit to be shipped not only loses 
on his own shipment, but he brings down the 
price level for everyone in the industry. 

The truth of Prof. Taylor’s observations have 
been demonstrated to a nicety in the citrus sit- 
uation this season, not only as regards ship- 
ments from Florida, but from California and 
Texas as well. 


OUTLOOK BRIGHTENS 


While there has been no very marked better- 
ment in prices obtained for citrus offerings in 
the auction markets, the slight tendency in this 
direction has created a feeling throughout the 
trade that better prices are to be anticipated 
for the remainder of the season. Students of the 
marketing situation are pretty generally agreed 
that a steady improvement may be anticipated, 
and this feeling is borne out by better offerings 
for fruit on the tree. 

With the early fruit now off the market and 
the promise of better control of distribution for 
the mid-season crop, there seems to be founda- 
tion for the realization of better prices for that 
portion of the crop still remaining on the trees. 
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Florida Green Fruit Law 


Statement by Commissioner Nathan Mayo 


The Florida Green Fruit Law has 
been in the hands of the State De- 
partment of Agriculture since its 
passage in 1925. Its enforcement has 
been attended with many difficulties, 
varying with the changing conditions 
of each season. Criticism, pro and 
con, has been freely offered, some of 
which has been as freely accepted by 
this Department. Many suggestions 
have been made recently, one of 
which was that the enforcement of 
this Law be taken from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and placed in 
other hands, 


The supervision of the Green Fruit 
Law would bring grief to whomso- 
ever it might be entrusted. It has 
been the source of more trouble to 
me than any other activity in the De- 
partment and personally, I would be 
better off without it. I am anxious 
for the citrus industry to be served 
in the most efficient way and if it 
can be improved upon, I sincerely 
welcome it. With no desire to boast, 
I feel that taken all in all, this Law 
has been successfully enforced by 
our Department. Improved methods 
of handling have been adopted from 
time to time, the most notable of 
which was made at the request of 
the Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing 
House Association and was a cooper- 
ative agreement between the State 
Department of Agriculture and the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture under which the employment of 
all inspectors and the direction of 
their work has been more successfully 
carried out and at a cost decidedly 
less than formerly. 

We have in preparation a detailed 
report covering the operations of our 
organization during the last inspec- 
tion season which ended December 
1st, 1930. This report will soon be 


available for distribution and will 


show, among other things, that more 
than twenty-seven thousand boxes of 
citrus fruits were condemned and de- 
stroyed during the inspection season, 
this being the largest amount destroy- 
ed in any year since the passing of 
the Green Fruit Law. In this con- 
nection, let it be borne in mind that 
a large quantity of grapefruit which 
would have destroyed was diverted to 
the canning industry. (The question 
of canning will be considered further 
in this statement.) 
Recommendations 
To make the maturity law more eé- 


fective and to more nearly assure a 
high quality fruit, I make the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


Number One. That the inspection 
season covering oranges and grape- 
fruit be extended to December 20th. 

Number Two. That the inspection 
covering tangerines be extended to 
December Ist. 

Number Three. That every closed 
package containing oranges, grape- 
fruit or tangerines shall bear eon- 
spicuously upon the outside thereof, 
in plain view, the statement—‘‘The 
Contents of This Package Meets The 
Florida Citrus Maturity Standards.” 

Number Four. That the orange 
standards be made as follows: That 
the minimum total soluble solids of 


the juice is not less than 9 and the 
minimum ratio of total soluble solids 
to anhydrous citric acids shall be 8.50 
te i. 


Number Five. That the standard 


for grapefruit be changed so that a 


minimum ratio of 6.50 to 1 will be 


the lowest ratio at which grapefruit 
will be deemed to be mature, as fol- 
lows: For a total soluble solids of 


8.50 a ratio of solids to acid of 7.00 


to 1. As the solids increase from 8.50 
to 10.00 the ratio of solids to acid 


will decrease on a graduated scale 


from 7 to 1 to 6.50 to 1. All grape- 
fruit having a total soluble solids of 
over 10.00 will be deemed mature 
only when they make a ratio of solids 
to acid of 6.50 to 1 or more. 


That the juice content requirement 


on grapefruit be raised to read as 
follows: 


Size 36 to contain not less than 


230 cc of juice each. 


Size 46 to contain not less than 


215 ec of juice each. 


Size 54 to contain not less than 


200 ce of juice each, 


Size 64 to contain not less than 

180 ec of juice each. 
Size 70 to contain 

160 ce of juice each. 

Size 80 to contain 
145 ee of juice each. 

Size 96 to contain 
125 cc of juice each. 

Size 126 to contain not less than 
105 ce of juice each. 

That no tolerances be permitted in 
passing grapefruit until November 
1st and then only at the discretion of 
the Commissioner of Agriculture. 

Number Six. That the Green Fruit 
Law shall be amended so as to elim- 


inate the words “willfully and know- 


not less than 


not less than 


not less than 


ingly” when used in connection with 
the manner of its violation. I suggest 
this because of the fact that with 
these words in the Law it is extreme- 
ly difficult to obtain a conviction. 


Number Seven. That no fruit, after 
it enters the packing house shall be 
diverted to the canning plant unless 
it meets the maturity standards. 

Number Eight. That the Law be 
amended to allow the inspection of 
all packing house records by duly 
authorized inspectors. 

Number Nine. That all fruit pass- 
ing through the packing house shall 
be handled in separate lots under 
such numbers and regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Commissioner 
of Agriculture. 

Number Ten. There is so little 
known about the proper maturity for 
canning purposes that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not desire 
to suggest a maturity standard but 
would recommend that the canners 
themselves, through proper research, 
establish a standard which will assure 
the canning of only fruit of good 
quality. 

Canning 

The canning industry, while still 
in its infancy in Florida, undoubted- 
ly gives promise of being the outlet 
through which tremendous quantities 
of off-color and otherwise objection- 
able though edible fruit can be di- 
verted from the grove to the can- 
nery and there put up for distribu- 
tion to the markets throughout the 
world. Economists are agreed that if 
this huge waste can be utilized in 
this way, we shall do much to stab- 
ilize our ever-expanding citrus in- 
dustry. To stop criticism that has 
been leveled at some of our canners, 
I believe it would be wise for the 
canning industry to adopt a system 
of labeling by which each individual 
canner would assume full responsibil- 
ity for the product which he offers to 
the public. A system of labeling by 
which each canner’s name and loca- 
tion would appear on every can of 
his product would discourage those 
who might be tempted to can in- 
edible products and would be the 
best possible advertising practice for 
our Florida canners. 

The adoption of some system such 
industries to can our fruits and vege- 
as this would make it impossible for 
tables without indicating on the label 
that they were produced in Florida. 

(Continued on page 14.) 
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Into Orlando and out at the air- 
port to see the flying circus. Down 
descends one of the largest and finest 
and taxies over close to us and—out 
gets B. C Skinner, Mrs. Skinner and 
the Skinner youngsters, just drop- 
ping in to see the show. 


Then, perhaps to show there was 
no ill-will for the fun we had with 
him in these columns last month, “B. 
C.” takes us and the other three mem- 
bers of our family up sky-riding over 
nearby territory. Rather an un- 
pleasant day, but all cozy and fine 
inside the roomy cabin; and certainly 
a most excellent way to see orange 
groves. Now we, who like to sleep 
on the ground floor, have to live with 
a family that has gone air-minded. 


Twice recently directors of the 
Exchange have come to find the or- 
ganization has a charter and by-laws. 
Last occasion was in connection with 
the proposed removal of headquarters 
from Tampa; previous one was when 
it was proposed to sign up Exchange 
growers in a body as members of the 
Clearing House. 


An old time citrus grower, who 
also grows watermelons, says more 
citrus growers ought to grow water- 
melons and profit by the experience. 
His point is that out of a field of wa- 
termelons the grower expects to ship 
profitably only selected melons, leav- 
ing the less desireable stock on the 
vines, whereas most citrus growers 
look forward to a profit on every fruit 
which adheres to the trees up to pick- 
ing time. 


Senator Borah is finding that tink- 
ering with the economic machinery 
can always be relied upon to produce 


unexpected results. The Idaho potato 
growers association recently memori- 
alized him on the subject of the loss 
of their long accustomed f.o.b. mar- 
kets due to the operations of his new 
produce dealers licensing act. 


Well, certainly enough cold and 
rains to make up for several ordinary 
Florida winters. But, to us, a com- 
pensating thought. When up before 
the Woods Committee in, Orlando, 
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IMPRESSIONS 


By The Impressionist 


Dr. A. C. Baker, the government’s 
tropical insect expert, said the warm 
rainy summer weather in Florida ac- 
tually stimulated the propagation of 
the fruit fly, in answer to the question 
as to what effect rain had upon that 
insect. In elaboration he said the 
cold winter rains in South Africa 
were very harmful to the fly, but 
that according to his information 
Florida never had such cold rains. 
He had hardly finished testifying 
when in March 1930 we had a siege 
of several weeks of cold rains of a 
character previously unknown to 
Florida residents. Those same cold 
rains perhaps played an important 
part in the disappearance of the pest. 
Now, if perhaps a few of the darned 
things did remain in hiding some- 
where in Florida, the cold rains of 
this fall and winter certainly should 
have finished them up. 


Yes, Mr. C. C. Teague did have 
quite a lot to say about the grapefruit 
situation; but someone should have 
wised him up not to hang his hat 
over the microphone before he 
started talking. 


This season, for the first time, 
fresh grapefruit has felt the direct 
competition of canned grapefruit, the 
latter during January selling in 
many Northern stores at fifteen cents 
for the standard No. 2 can. That’s 
two grapefruit, all sugared and pre- 
pared for fifteen cents; and house- 
wives responded. That is something 
Mr. Teague didn’t mention, if he 
knows about it. 


But that is far from being a cause 
for permanent discouragement. Such 
prices on canned grapefruit, in com- 
parison with fresh, are not likely to 
occur again perhaps for many years. 
A lot of unusual conditions brought 
it about this year. And further 
many thousands of new grapefruit 
consumers have been created by the 
same combination of circumstances. 

We are still a bull on Florida grape- 
fruit, and even C. C. Teague can’t 
talk us out of it. 


When we run over the various pub- 
lished percentages of the Florida cit- 
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rus crop we get all confused. For 
instance, if 15 per cent of this crop is 
going to the canners, 50 per cent be- 
longs to the Exchange and 67 per cent 
is being handled by private shippers, 
that makes 132 per cent of a crop 
Maybe that’s what is the matter. 


In the matter of these crop percent- 
age we seem to be about in the fix 
of Lee Sweger of Quincy, after he 
had focused his attention on econo- 
mizing with his automobile. He 
bought one of the new free-wheeling 
cars, guaranteed to save twenty per 
cent of the gasoline; he put on a set 
of tires likewise guaranteed to save 
twenty per cent of the gasoline; put 
on a new-fangled carbureter guaran- 
teed to save twenty per cent of the 
gasoline; bought a package of tab- 
lets to put in the gas tank and guar- 
anteed to save twenty per cent of the 
gasoline consumption; and added a 
gadget to heat the intake manifold 
which also was guaranteed to save 
twenty per cent of the gasoline. But 
something went wrong. Somewhere 
the guarantee is being exceeded. Lee 
writes us he now has to stop every 
seven miles and bail out the tank. 


A wonderful Orange Festival this 
year at Winter Haven. Hats off to 
John F. May, Jack Guthrie and the 
half a hundred others who labor year- 
ly to make the event a success. And 
by all odds the finest fruit displays in 
the history of the show. A real cred- 
it to the Florida indutsry, 


H. Harold Hume, Bayard F. Floyd 
and Charlie Kime had a big job as 
judges; and discharged it carefully 
and well. 


The rules this year created three 
classes among the packing houses, ac- 
cording to their size. In Class A, 
Florence Citrus Growers Assn. (Flo- 
rence Villa) took the blue ribbon 
with Winter Haven Citrus Growers 
Assn. second, and Winter Haven 
Growers Inc. third. In class B Au- 
burndale Citrus Growers Assn. took 
first; Lakeland Highlands Citrus Gro- 
wers Assn. second; Lake Alfred Cit- 
rus Growers Inc. third. In Class C, 
Avon Park Citrus Growers Assn. got 
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the blue ribbon; Lake Wales Fruit 
Packers Inc., second; and Highland 
Growers Inc., (Highland City) third. 
Grand prize went to Florence Villa. 


In its class (fruit from more than 
one packing house) the American 
Fruit Growers Inc. won first prize, 
with the Chase Sub-Exchange of the 
Exchange second. 


All beautiful exhibits; and many 
representing much effort and the 
careful execution of outstanding 
ideas. A lot of credit to the exhibitors 
as well as to those who create the 
show. 


Charlie Kime has too much on us 
for us to be in a position to quarrel 
with the judges. However, we men- 
tally awarded our own personal 
special prize to the exhibit of the 
Lakeland Highlands Citrus Growers 
Assn. A carefully executed bank 
vault, illustrating the idea: Florida’s 
gold in the vault. It was so good, 
and so realistic, that when time came 
to tear the exhibits down it is repor- 
ted Ernest Amos wanted to appoint 
a liquidator. 


Sol Wittenstein, the Orlando grow- 
er, journeyed down to Winter Havy- 
en with us. After we had sat watch- 
ing an industrial movie Sol wanted to 
know, “Why on earth has Erle Wirt 
got his name all over the backs of 
these chairs?” Then we noticed the 
legend “Wirt” stenciled on the back 
of each chair. We carefully ex- 
plained that Erle Wirt and Theron 
Wirt are two different persons; that 
Erle as chairman of the board of the 
Exchange probably wasn’t just adver- 
tising; but that Theron, as Bartow’s 
leading undertaker, quite likely was 
identifying his property. 


A little later we ran into Erle and 
Mrs. Wirt; and had a good laugh 
over the incident, 


At the growers meeting sponsored 
by the Clearing House on Friday 
afternoon during the Festival J. R. 
Winston, the government expert gave 
a talk on the necessity for careful 
handling of fruit from the trees to 
the cars, and its direct relationship 
to decay, that was a knockout. Every 
grower and every packing house man- 
ager in the state ought to have heard 
it. Too bad there were only about 
three hundred present at the time. It 
is old stuff, this careful handling, but 
something which never has been tak- 
en with sufficient seriousness here in 
Florida, in our humble opinion. For 
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instance, as Mr. Winston told us, our 
field boxes are all too big. The 
small field boxes which California 
uses run about three to the packed 
box, while our big field boxes average 
1.4 packed boxes each during the 
season. And that is just one item 
which we in Florida might improve 
in our effort for better handling. 


J. C. Morton of Auburndale, chair- 
man of the Committee of Fifty, made 
an outstanding talk at that meeting. 
We caught one statement verbatim 
and pass it along as a high light of 
the occasion, for it is our impression 
that therein he said a mouthful. Here 
are Jim’s own words: “I do not be- 
lieve that all the laws which can be 
passed by the legislatures of Florida, 
and all the commissioners of agricul- 
ture which can be congregated to- 
gether, can solve our green fruit 
problem until the time comes when 
we growers out in the groves come to 
have awakened consciences, and see 
to it that no fruit is picked to be sent 
forward to our customers which we 
ourselves would not eat, and relish in 
the eating.” 


Then when time came to forward 
the best box of oranges and the best 
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box of grapefruit to President Hoov- 
er they paged B. C. Skinner. He and 
Mrs. Skinner and one of the boys ob- 
lingingly climbed into the Skinner 
plane (B. C. borrowing a nightshirt 
from C. C. Commander) and off they 
and the fruit went to Washington, 
where they were met by Hon. Herbert 
J. Drane, himself a Polk County gro- 
wer, and escorted to the presence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hoover. 


Capt. Rupert’ Smith, well known 
Arcadia citrus grower, looking over 
the educational exhibits of nursery 
stock, and did we, or did we not, not- 
ice an interrogatory gleam in his eye 
as it lit on the rough lemon rootstock? 
He tells us the DeSoto county gro- 
wers are feeling a bit better, as the 
signs of the storm damage become 
less and less and other things are 
picking up. 


AVERAGE AMERICAN IS 
SAID TO EAT 19.49 LBS. 
OF ORANGES EACH YEAR 


The average American of today 
eats 19.49 pounds of oranges a year. 
That is an increase of 12.8 pounds 
a year over the oranges consumed 31 
years ago by the average American. 


NIAGARA SULPHURS 
Bright Fruit 


It is a simple matter to control Rust Mite with Niagara 


Sulphur Products. 


KOLOFORM 


The Non-caustic, convenient sulphur spray that sticks through wind 


KOLODUST 


and rain. 


The Sulphur Insecticide-Fungicide with the Bentonite-sulphur which 


sticks to the Fruit and Foliage. 


AEROPLANE DUSTING SULPHUR 


The free-flowing sulphur dust which contains no lime—98% pure 


sulphur. 


For Catalog and Price List write to: 


TM jagara yy 
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(Continued from page 11.) 
That this is being done at present 
in the case of the Del Monte grape- 
fruit cannery at Tampa is well 
known. This concern is sending out 
Florida grapefruit under a label 
which says nothing about Florida but 
leaves the impression that it is Cali- 
fornia grapefruit. 


Arsenical Spray 


A large percent of the trouble we 
have had with green fruit during the 
last two years has been due to the 
arsenical spray used in the Mediter- 
ranean Fruit Fly extermination work. 
This spray left its effect on the fruit, 
in many cases rendering it inferior. 
To correct this, we are taking steps 
to have rigid grove inspection and 
those who are found making use of 
the arsenical spray will be vigorously 
prosecuted. Inspectors will be placed 
in the fields within the near future. 

Criticism 

It seems rather singular that crit- 
cism of the Green Fruit Law and its 
enforcement crops up only in years 
when there is a poor market. It would 
seem from this that these critics are 
of the impression that if the Green 
Fruit Law is enforced all other con- 
ditions necessary to a profitable year 
adjust themselves automatically. This 
line of reasoning of course would 
mean that in years when the market 
is good, the Green Fruit Law is en- 
tirely satisfactory and its enforce- 
ment all that could be desired. Or is 
it just a desire on the part of certain 
individuals to blame something or 
somebody and, therefore, from force 
of habit, they blame the Green Fruit 
Law and those enforcing it? 


It might be well to consider the 
season of 1929. No criticism was 
voiced at the end of that season but 
on the contrary, very complimentary 
statements were made on the success- 
ful enforcement of the same Law 
which is now criticised. During the 
season just closed, the law was en- 
forced just exactly on the same poli- 
cies as that of 1929, by the same 
authorities, under the same cooper- 
ative agreement with the Govern- 
ment, supervised by practically the 
same district men, and if anything, 
with a stronger force of inspectors 
employed, It may be said that no ab- 
normal conditions developed im 1929 
as it did in 1930 when the dry and 
ricey grapefruit appeared the first 
half of September. On the contrary, 
a more serious condition existed in 
1929. Hundreds of carloads of or- 
anges left the State that were insipid 
and tasteless which condition was 
caused by arsenical sprays used to 
eradicate the fruit fly. In 1930, not 
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to exceed 100 cars of dry and ricey 
fruit left the State before it was stop- 
ped by bringing in the Pure Food 
and Drug Law to control an abnormal 
condition not anticipated when the 
Green Fruit Law was passed. In 1929, 
these inferior oranges didn’t go on 
the market for a period of only two 
weeks as did grapefruit this year 
but continued throughout the season. 

The difference was marked. Con- 
ditions in 1929 were very favorable 
otherwise it would have been impos- 
sible to so successfully overcome all 
the handicaps, such as sterilization, a 
very irregular quality of orange, all 
the Southern States closed and many 
other things. Conditions this year are 
very favorable, which is not due to 
the enforcement of the Green Fruit 


Forget it ifa 
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Law. We have the largest crop in our 
history, poor economic conditions in 
the consuming states which restricts 
buying, heavy decay in the early 
shipments had its effect as did heavy 
shipments of Porto Rican grapefruit 
early in our season and continuous 
heavy shipments of California or- 
anges. 

It is well to keep a diligent eye on 
the Green Fruit Law and its enforce- 
ment but it certainly doesn’t help the 
situation to blame it for evils or con- 
ditions for which it is not responsible. 
In doing this, the causes for the poor 
marketing situation will be passed by 
and corrections that would actually 
be a benefit to the industry continual- 
ly postponed. 

(Continued on page 24.) 


Minimum of 100%, Profit 


Is Not Obtained 


If the new and patented [ACO process of 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
208 St. James Bldg. 


Cleansing, Polishing and Preserving Citrus 
fruits against molds, does not return over 
100% on the investment, we want you to 
forget it! 

On account of the low cost of the IACO 
process, there is a great opportunity to make 
at least 100% on your investment— 

First, by increase of grade. 

Second, by increase of sale price. 

Third, by protection against blue mold. 
Fourth, by decrease cost over other processes. 
Fifth, the profits from the use of the IACO 

process have ranged from 400% to over 1,000% 

on the investment, but even 100% profit counts 

in times as these. 

If the IACO process cannot make at least 
100% on its investment, we congratulate you 
on the grade of your fruit, your methods of 
packing, and the low costs of the process you 
are using. 

If a 100% investment appeals to you, we 
would appreciate the opportunity to tell of 
the IACO process, show you the process of 
operation in packing houses, and let you talk 
directly to users who are glad there is such 
a process and at such a low cost. 


Cirrus ComPounp CorPorarion 


Patent Owners and Distributors 
of the “1 AC O” Process 
for Cleaning, Polishing and Protecting Citrus Fruits 





Winter Haven, Fla. 
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FAMOUS MONARCH GROVE 
JOINS BLUE GOOSE RANKS 


The famous Monarch Grove, one 
of the most notable citrus properties 
in Florida and for many years known 
as the world’s largest orange grove, 
now is sending its fruit to market 
under the Blue Goose trademark, to 
be sold by the American Fruit Grow- 
ers Inc. 

Located in Sumter County, within 
a short distance of Wildwood, the 
Monarch Grove long has been cele- 
brated for the extremely high quality 
of the fruit it produces. Thin-skinned, 
bright, smooth in texture and very 
highly colored, its fruit many years 
ago acquired an enviable reputation 
in the markets. 

In many respects the Monarch 
Grove is unique. The original grove 
was frozen down in the Big Freeze 
of 1895, but was carefully nursed 
back, with replacements for the trees 
lost. It is a hammock grove in its en- 
tirety. Beautiful palmettos and many 
giant oaks have been left undisturb- 
ed in many places, and in many parts 
of the grove plantings have been 
made to accomodate themselves to 
the original hammock, rather than 
being set in the regular rows and 
orderly arrangement as is usual in 
Florida citrus properties. At one 
place a giant oak, measuring forty- 
four feet in circumference at a 
height of six feet above the ground 
and reputed to be one of the largest 
in the South, towers above the near- 
by orange trees. 

The Monarch Orange Co., which 
owns the Monarch Grove is the prop- 
erty of the King estate; and three 
generations of the Kings have owned 
and operated this famous property. 
Ralph T. King, oldest of the three 
King brothers of today takes as great 
pride and interest in this remarkable 
property as did his grandfather be- 
fore him. 

The Monarch property comprises 
approximately twelve hundred acres, 
of which something like six hundred 
acres are in bearing grove. 

(Continued on page 3) 
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“BORAX CASE” IS ARGUED 
BEFORE U. S. SUPREME COURT 


(The Produce News, New York) 


Washington, Jan. 16.—The valid- 
ity of a borax fruit preservation pat- 
ent was argued before the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Mon- 
day in the case of American Fruit 
Growers, Inc., vs. Brogdex Co. 

The patent, Brogden and Trow- 
bridge No. 1529461, was said by W. 
B. Morton, counsel for the American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., to cover a pro- 
cess of washing, dipping or soaking 
any fruit or vegetable in water con- 
taining any substantial amount of 
borax. He attacked the patent as be- 
ing long anticipated by the prior art 
and the accepted custom of packers 
of fruits and vegetables. 

Charles Neave, for the patent own- 
er, urged in support of the patent’s 
validity that the patentees had made 
a real invention of substantial im- 
portance. He declared that the pat- 
ent has solved the problem of decay 
in a way theretofore thought and said 
to be impossible. After it was done, 
he said, the Dept. of Agriculture 
made experiments to determine its 
value. No experiment would have 
then been necessary, he urged, if the 
practice had been in use before the 
invention. 

The objection to the patent, Mr. 
Morton said, in answer to a question 
of Mr. Justice Van Devanter, is that 
it was “completely anticipated by 
prior art.” In 1867, is was pointed 
out, a patent was issued for borax 
as a preservative of meats, followed 
in 1869 by a British patent which, in 
addition to meats, covered fruits and 
vegetables. Since then, Mr. Morton 
said, though there have been no pat- 
ents until the one in suit on borax 
alone, there have been numerous pat- 
ents in which borax was allied with 
other materials for the purposes of 
preserving fresh fruits. Pointing 
specifically to the so-called Bishop 
use from 1902 to 1905, he explained 
that, if the practice under the Bishop 
patent for using a borax solution as a 

(Continued on page 2) 


PEAK OF CONSUMPTION 
REACHED IN FEBRUARY 


The outstanding feature in (the 
Florida citrus situation recently has 
been the rapid diminishing of the 
supply of pineapple and other mid- 
season oranges. The considerable vol- 
ume of shipments, plus the heavy 
droppage in many groves has cut the 
supply of mid-season oranges very 
materially. 

As this is written there are indi- 
cations that some growers who re- 
cently sold oranges on the trees for 
what they considered fair prices may 
find shortly that bettering market 
conditions have made those prices 
relatively much lower than they ap- 
peared to be at the time of negotia- 
tions. 

The experience of years shows an 
almost invariable improvement in the 
Florida orange market during Feb- 
ruary. Generally more open weather 
through the North at that time per- 
mits the peddler trade to add mater- 
ially to the flow of such fruit inte 
consumption, while with better 
weather the open displays of the 
fruit stands also stimulate consump- 
tion; and the freer movement of 
fruit from larger out to the smaller 
markets greatly aids distribution. 

The average low retail prices on 
oranges through the North have re- 
sulted in increasing the demand for 
smaller sizes, which may be adver- 
tised at low prices per dozen. Except 
in fancy grade fruit the larger sizes 
generally are not so much in demand. 

Advices indicate that Texas grape- 
fruit shipments will practically be 
cleaned up by the middle of Febru- 
ary. Though there remains in Flor- 
ida a good supply of Florida Com- 
mon and Duncan grapefruit, with 
Texas out of the way there may be 
reason to look forward to an im- 
provement in our grapefruit situa- 
tion. As early as the first of the 
month Western markets, which prev- 
iously had been looking to Texas for 
their grapefruit supplies began in- 
quiring of Florida for possible sup- 

(Continued on page 3) 
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BORAX CASE IS ARGUED 
BEFORE U. S. SUPREME COURT 


(Continued from page 1) 
preservative were adopted today, it 
would, under the decree of the lower 
court, be an infringement of the pat- 
ent of The Brogdex Co. 

To The Brogdex Co.’s argument of 
“long-felt want and search” and 
“commercial success” of the inven- 
tion, Mr. Morton stated that his con- 
tentions were simply that, as a mat- 
ter of law, outstanding commercial 
success or long-felt needs cannot be 
applied to the determination of in- 
vention. The invention, Mr. Neave ex- 
plained, does not consist merely in 
the dipping of fruit in the borax so- 
lution, but in the sufficiency of the 
strength of the solution, the duration 
of the dipping, the temperature of 
the borax and the permitting of the 
solution to dry upon the fruit. Doing 
all these things was “perfectly new,” 
though very simple, he said, adding 
that it was not obvious to the in- 
dustry, or else, again, there would 
have been no need for the Dept. of 
Agriculture’s experiments. 

The problem of the industry, i 
was noted, arose out of the excessive 
losses caused in the shipment of fresh 
fruits to the markets from fruit grow- 
ing localities far from the centers of 
consumption. Careful handling,. Mr. 
Neave pointed out, prior to the in- 
vention, was considered to be the 
only means of cutting down the great 
losses accruing to the fruit growers 
through shipments to distant points, 
experts in the industry for many 
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years insisting that chemical treat- 
ment could avail nothing. 

Decay, he added, is greatly reduc- 
ed by the invention, less refrigera- 


tion is needed, better regulation of 
shipments is possible, and a larger 
percentage of the grower’s fruit can 
be shipped. When a recognized need 
of long standing is met, he concluded, 
as evidenced by a large general adop- 
tion and use, there is always a strong 
presumption of patentability. 

R. T. M. McCready, who conducted 
the argument for the American Fruit 
Growers, explained the Dept. of Agri- 
culture’s procedure is the matter of 
using borax for the prevention of de- 
cay, saying that is was developed by 
that Department’s experts at an early 
date, prior to the adoption of the 
Pure Food Act, but was not recom- 
mended for use at that time due to 
the agitation against the use of chem- 
ical treatments of foodstuffs. 
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G. RAYMOND BEARDEN IS 
VICTIM OF AUTO CRASH 


G. Raymond Bearden, Haines City, 
died on January 19 at an Orlando 
hospital as a result of an automobile 
accident in which he was injured on 
November 23. 

One of the younger men of the 
Florida Division of the American 
Fruit Growers Inc., with which he 
had been associated since 1925, he 
was widely known and deservedly 
popular. He was apparently well upon 
the road to recovery at the hospital, 
when suddenly taken by death. 

He is survived by his widow, who 
was his bride of a few months ago, 
formerly Miss Inez Pugh of Kissim- 
mee. 


“Everybody knows Blue Goose,” 
and every type consumer knows what 
the Blue Goose trademark means. 


Blue Goose canned grapefruit and canned grapefruit juice, 
recently put on the market by the American Fruit Growers 
Inc. has found much favor in those sections where thus far it 
has been offered for sale. 
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Main Exhibit of the American Fruit Growers, Inc., at 


Orange Festival at Winter Haven. 


prize in its class. 


Winner of first 


The Blue Goose exhibit at the South Florida Fair at 





PEAK OF CONSUMPTION 
REACHED IN FEBRUARY 


(Continued from page 1) 

plies of Marsh Seedless grapefruit. 
Also, they have shown a willingness 
to pay for Marsh Seedless quite rea- 
sonable prices as compared with what 
the Eastern markets at the same time 
were willing to pay for the seeded 
varieties. 

The larger sizes of grapefruit have 
not recently been in demand in either 
auction or private sale markets; the 
inclusion of 46s and 36s, particularly 
in second, or choice, grade grapefruit, 
in commercial shipments therefore is 
unwise. Close grading on the choice 
grade also has become a necessity 
with grapefruit. 

Careful handling of fruit, in every 
process from the tree through to the 
car, has never been of greater value 
than during this season; and will con- 
tinue to be of manifest value on all 
our remaining mid-season oranges 
and grapefruit. 

Unquestionably Florida’s crop of 
Valencias and Marsh Seedless grape- 
fruit is one of the finest which this 


Tampa, also, won first prize there. 





state has produced. Growers may 
well move carefully in any prepara- 
tions for fertilizing and cultivating 
these, for any deterioration from 
their present self-apparent high qual- 
ity can easily prove expensive to the 
producers. 

With the promise of nearly four 
more months of shipping activity, 
there is yet time for developments of 
consequence; and a subsatntial, even 
though gradual, strengthening of the 
markets may in the total represent 
much that is worth while to Florida 
growers. 


FAMOUS MONARCH GROVE 
JOINS BLUE GOOSE RANKS 


(Continued from page 1) 

The company operates its own 
packing house at Wildwood. Manager 
Barker, who is in charge of both the 
grove and packing house, is a Florid- 
ian with a lifetime of citrus experi- 
ence, a thoroughly practical and effi- 
cient manager. 


We repeat: “Fruit, too, is known 
by the company it keeps.” 


BRUCE FLOYD REJOINS 
AFG FLORIDA DIVISION 


Bruce Floyd, for many years one 
of the well known fruit men of Flor- 
ida and long connected with the 
American Fruit Growers Inc. again 
is a member of the AFG Florida or- 
ganization. 

In 1924 Mr. Floyd, who had been 
connected with the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. since the beginning of 
its Florida operations, resigned and 
left the fruit field for another line 
of business in which he continued un- 
til recently. 

In rejoining the American Fruit 
Growers Inc. he is truly back at 
home, which fact will be a source 
of gratification to his former asso- 
ciates in the organization, and the 
large number of growers with whom 
he long has had personal acquaint- 
ance. He will for the present make 
headquarters in Leesburg. 


The financial soundness of the 
AFG organization is assurance to 
growers of its continuing ability to 
serve. 
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Dealing directly with 
individual growers, re- 
gardless of the volume 
of their shipments-- 
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Citrus Fruit Industry of 
Union of South Africa 


(Continued from last month) 


Each fruit is wrapped separately 
in attractive colored tissue paper, 


jes (or tangerines), grapefruit, and 
lemons from the Union of South Af- 
rica, oranges account for over 90 


Exports of Citrus Fruits from Union of South Africa, 1924,1929 


Oranges 


Thou- Thou- Average Thou- 


Tangerines Other citrus fruit 1 


Thou- Average Thou- Average Thou- 


sands of sands of price per *. spuevs sands of price persands of price persands of 
oxes 
30 


box 
$2.46 
2.45 23 
, 53 
16 
66 
56 


boxes dollars 


dollars box box 
36 $1.19 
25 1.08 
49 -92 
20 1.25 
63 -95 
53 -94 


boxes 
5 


1 Practically all grapefruit; small quantities of lemons. 
Source: Official export statistics of Union of South Africa. 


and there has been some talk of 
stamping the fruit with brand. The 
orange box for export fruit measures 
26 by 12 by 12 inches outside, and 
has a center piece. 


In the cooperative association pack- 
ing houses the wrapping and packing 
of the fruit is done by white workers 
under supervision of Europeans, and 
native boys are employed to handle 
boxes which have been packed. In the 
smaller packing houses of individual 
growers, native help is used more ex- 
tensively, and these helpers often 
wrap and pack the fruit. Most grow- 
ers and cooperative associations em- 
ploy native help under the direction 
of white foremen for harvesting the 
citrus crop. 


Considerable progress has been 
made by the Citrus Exchange in re- 
cent years in the purchasing of pack- 
ing material for its members. In 1929 
purchases included about 905,000 or- 
ange and other citrus-box boards, 
over 950 boxes of strapping, 45 tons 
of nails, and 83,000,000 tissue wrap- 
pers. The shooks for boxes are im- 
ported from Sweden and a good por- 
tion of the strapping material is pur- 
chased in Europe. 


In general, there has been greater 
progress in the development of citrus 
orchards in the Union of South Af- 
rica than in the handling, packing, or 
distribution of the fruit, though im- 
provement in the latter respects has 
been noticeable, due to educational 
methods of the cooperative associa- 
tions and the Government as well as 
stricter demands of importers in for- 
eign markets. 


Export Trade in Citrus Fruit 
While there is an export of naart- 





per cent of South African exports of 
citrus fruits. 

On account of its geographic po- 
sition the seasons in South Africa are 
the reverse of those in the United 
States, with the result that citrus 
fruits are marketed in volume from 
June to November and other fruits 
from November to June. 

South African exports of oranges 
reached a high mark of 1,000,000 
boxes in 1929, as against exports of 
400,000 to 750,000 boxes a year dur- 
ing the 5-year period preceding. 

Principal Foreign Markets 

The United Kingdom is the prin- 
cipal foreign market for South Afri- 
can exports of oranges, tangerines, 
and grapefruit. Special efforts are 
being made to utilize Glasgow, Birm- 
ingham, and other cities as fruit-dis- 
tributing centers. Glasgow has prov- 
ed a satisfactory market, especially 
during the end of the South African 
citrus season of 1929; direct ship- 
ment of citrus fruit from South Af- 
rica to Glasgow has been recommend- 
ed as preferable to shipping to 
Southampton for transshipment to 
Glasgow. Birmingham is also consid- 
ered a good market and fruit-distrib- 
uting center. Trial shipments of cit- 
rus fruit have been made from South 
Africa direct to Belfast (Ireland) 
but it is reported that the transporta- 
tion charges are too high and the 
supplying of Belfast requirements 
through Liverpool has been suggest- 
ed. 

South African exporters of citrus 
fruit have been endeavoring during 
the past few years to create markets 
in continental Europe. Antwerp has 
proved a good market for small quan- 
tities of citrus fruit, while Hamburg 
has taken considerable quantities and 


has paid fair average prices. Lack of 
direct steamship service for fruits 
from South Africa to Hamburg and 
the cost of transshipment (from 25 
to 30 cents a box) from British ports 
to Hamburg has retarded the develop- 
ment of the Hamburg market by 
South African exporters. The cost of 
transshipment from British ports to 
Copenhagen is 48 cents a box and to 
Stockholm from 40 to 48 cents a box, 
according to method of transport. On 
the whole, South African exporters 
feel that continental Europe affords 
good markets for their fruit, provid- 
ed direct steamship service for fruits 
becomes available. 


The French market for South Afri- 
can citrus fruits has been studied, 
and a trial shipment was made in 
1929; but South African exporters 
report that the outlook is not prom- 
ising, on account of high French 
duties and taxes, totaling around 
$1.25 a box. In the trial shipment 
mentioned the combined charges for 
transportation and French duties, 
taxes, and handling charges totaled 
$1.68 to $1.92 a box, to which had 
to be added a somewhat heavy sell- 
ing expense. It was reported that 
there was lIttle demand for oranges 
during the summer months, and that 
consderable publicity would be neces- 
sary before South African oranges 
could be sold at good prices in France 
during the summer. 


South African oranges meet compe- 
tition in the United Kingdom from 
oranges from the United States, Bra- 
zil and Argentina. The United 
States oranges consist principally of 
California Valencias, which, along 
with Brazilian and Argentine oran- 
ges, are shipped to the United King- 
dom during the South African orange 
export season—June to November. 
Oranges from Spain, Italy, and Pale- 
stine reach the United Kingdom in 
volume from November to May. 


Foreign Marketing Agencies 


About 55 per cent of the South 
African exports of citrus fruits in 
1929 were handled by the Overseas 
Farmers’ Cooperative. Federation 
(Ltd.), London, and the remainder 
were consigned by South African 
growers direct to their own repre- 
sentatives in the United Kingdom. 
Only a small percentage of the crop 
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of citrus fruit in Southern Rhodesia 
is marketed through the South Afri- 
can Cooperative Citrus Exchange. 


The Overseas Farmers’ Cooperative 
Federation (Ltd.) selects certain 
large British cities in the center of 
densely populated areas (as London, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Birmingham, Man- 
and Glasgow and Edinburgh for Scot- 
chester, and Liverpool, for England, 
land) as distributing centers for 
South African citrus fruits. Agents 
are appointed in each such center 
and are supplied with a certain quan- 
tity of citrus fruit from each weekly 
shipment from South Africa, as the 
fruit arrives in the United Kingdom. 
The agent sells the fruit allocated to 
him to the best advantage, according 
to current marketing conditions, no 
control being exercised over prices or 
distribution. 

Export Prices of Citrus Fruits 

In general, prices obtained in the 
United Kingdom during the past 
few years for South African oranges 
have not been considered satisfactory 
to grower or shipper. Exception 
must be taken in the case of the 
1928 export season, when, with a 
short orange crop of good quality, an 
exceptionally high price level was 


maintained practically throughout 


the season. Prices ranged from 
about 21 shillings ($5.05) a box at the 
beginning of the season to about 33 
shillings ($7.90) during the peak pri- 
ces of July, with an average seasonal 
return to the packing houses of 
$4.80 a box. 


The Overseas Farmers’ Coopera- 
tive Federations (Ltd.), London, 
which handled about 55 per cent of 
South African 1929 citrus exports, 
reported as follows on orange export 
during 1929: 

The grand total averages for the 
season are as follows: Navels (gross), 
13s. 10d. ($3.34); seedlings (gross), 
12s. 1d. ($2.90); Valencias (gross), 
15s. 8d. ($3.76.) 

The gross average realizations for 
Navels and Valencias sold on behalf 
of all the principal cooperative socie- 
ties must be read with a certain 
amount of reserve. For instance, 
Valencias do not show as good a re- 
sult as one might have expected,, but 
this is accounted for by the fact that 
this cooperative shipped Valencias 
very heavily early in the season 
which arrived at a time when the 
market was still glutted with navels 
and seedlings. Unfortunately (as is 
so well known) values have been on 
a lower level than for some years 
past, and the season must have been 
disastrous for many growers. The 
principal reason is the record imports 
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from California, South Africa, and 
also South America. It would cer- 
tainly appear that the quantities re- 
ceived this year were more than the 
market could absorb at satisfactory 
values, and buyers had every oppor- 
tunity to pick and choose the best 
fruit, leaving the balance for the 
costers. Had it not been for the bar- 
row trade there would have been no 
outlet for the wasty fruit. 

International Trade In Oranges 

In view of increase in production 
and exportation of oranges in the 
Union of South Africa as well as 
Southern Rhodesia, and the competi- 
tion of this fruit with oranges ex- 
ported from California during May 
to November, it is believed that a 
discussion of the important orange 
exporting countries will prove of in- 
terest. 

At present total world exports of 
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South Africa, 3 per cent. 

The United Kingdom is the chief 
orange importing country, taking 38 
per cent, while Germany ranks sec- 
ond, with 20 per cent. The other 
important European orange markets 
(such as France, the Netherlands, 
Belgium and Austria ) combined im- 
port another 27 per cent, making a 
grand total of 85 per cent of the 
world’s oranges going to European 
markets. Other orange markets are 
Canada, which takes 8 per cent of the 
world orange shipments; the Latin 
American markets, which combined 
take 3 per cent; the Far East markets 
(Kwangtung, Hong Kong, Straits 
Settlements), 2.4 per cent, and 
Egypt, 1.6 per cent. 

The following table shows, in de- 
tail, exports of oranges to important 
markets, including importing and 
exporting countries: 


World Trade in Oranges 


(Thousands of boxes of 70 pounds each) 


Europe: 
United Kingdom -..... 
Germany —. 
France ......... 
Netherlands ~ 
a 
Austria 
—_ ee 
Switzerland stiahadatiaiaiitn 
Denmark 
Sweden . 
SED cinncnnicsmmenninmmes 
Czechoslovakia 9 —~ ~~~ 
Yugoslavia —. 
Poland 
Rumainia 
Malta 


re i 
Total 


26,950 


Canada: icsienasichiaanesneiaitasiaiinaiteminiatit 2,500 

Latin America: 
Argentina 
Chile 
er on 


a 


800 


East: 
Kwangtung 
NE CE  ccnsenenenenmeipannmeimeamnt 
Straits Settlements -. - 
GID. siccsscnmianseniate 

New Zealand 

Siam 
I cnmenescncpemenen 
French Indo-China ~~~ ~~ 


i = 
~ “Exporting countries ||_-—«~Exports 


Source: 


Official export and import statistics of countries covered. 


Importing countries 
Europe: 
UID ainsi i ataae aia _— 
Italy 


Imports 


20,000 


Greece 


EEE. -nzinns 23,685 
Near East: 
Palestine 
Syria 
Turkey 


NUE : esicraietaiedititaeesseabeisctalitianinte ~ 


Africa: 
South Africa 
SEE . weasisteneneia 


Latin America: 
Paraguay 
SUNIL: | ‘sicusisiadinschemtatinissiniiiouncaibaccndaleasal - 
SIND sisicicctecstaiiag 
Jamaica 
Argentina - 


Far East: 
MUNI: siihasaceacaiescisteitnisasaintansedalineasactin 
Japan 
Australia 


ON mali dieiaetciassisrice nates 


Statistics given re- 


present approximate average yearly exports and imports based on a 5-year average except 
in the case of countries as Brazil and South Africa, whose exports are increasing each 
year, in which case the latest statistics have been used. 


The United Kingdom is the princi- 
pal foreign market for United States 


oranges to important markets ap- 
proximate the equivalent of 31,700,- 
000 boxes (of 70 pounds). Spain is 
the principal orange exporting coun- 
try, accounting for 64 per cent of the 
total shipments; Italy ranks second, 
with 10 per cent. Among the other 
important exporting countries are 
the United States, supplying 8 per 
cent; Palestine, 6 per cent; and 


can, and Cuban grapefruit. 


While Canada is the principal for- 
eign market for United States oran- 
ges, taking 3,600,000 (65 per cent) 
of total exports of 5,000,000 boxes 
in 1929, the United Kingdom has also 


become an important market, taking 

1,400,000 boxes (25 per cent) in 

1929, as against a previous high fig- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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This is the third of 
a series of Armour 
advertisements dis- 
cussing the follow- 
ing phases of the 
citrus industry: 


oemanNntaunrr,- WO WHO FH 


Importance of 
the citrus indus- 
try to Florida. 
Nursery stock 
and young 
groves. 


Bearing groves 
and varieties of 
fruit. 


Harvesting. 
Packing. 
Shipping. 
Marketing. 
Advertising. 
Citrus by-prod- 
ducts. 


Salute to the 
industry. 


FREE BOOKLET 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


THE HARVEST 
tests your 
fertilizing wisdom 


HARVEST-TIME reveals the 
wisdom of your fertilizing 
methods. Proper fertilizing 
in the Spring and Summer brings 
the reward of a good crop; improper 


fertilizing very often exacts the pen- 
alty of a poor crop. 


Harvesting costs slightly more than 
20 cents a box. This is reasonable 
enough when the crop is large and 
the fruit is lucious and heavy. But 
it is a profit-destroying margin when 
the yield is scanty and the quality 
poor. 


Picking is one of the big single ex- 
penses in growing citrus fruit. It 
amounts to nearly 13 per cent of 
the cost of producing and marketing. 
Fortunately, most of this money goes 
into wages and other outlays that 
carry it into trade channels within 
the state, promoting general prosper- 
ity. 

Florida’s annual golden harvest of 
citrus is only partly the result of a 


Armours 


_ sults. 


benign climate. Principally it is the 
direct product of hard work and hard 
thinking on the part of citrus 
growers. 


Fertilizer is one of the principal tools 
of the citrus grower. Intelligent 
grove feeding calls for fertilizers 
made of the highest quality mater- 
ials in accordance with scientifically 
exact formulas. Armour’s BIG CROP 
Brands are such fertilizers. Their 
value in field has been proven by in- 
variably producing outstanding re- 
BIG CROP users are confi- 
dent that harvest-time will confirm 
their wisdom. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS, 


Dept. 146, Jacksonville, Florida. 


Please send me, free, a copy of your “CIT- 
RUS FERTILIZING IN FLORIDA” booklet. 


I cicilieiiilcicie cee trace 


TR caine Goede R.F.D. Route___. 


TT I i 


BIG CROP 


FERTILIZERS 


Our Florida warehouses are located at 


Winter Garden, 
Frostproof, Lake 


Orlando, Homestead, Fort Myers, 
Wales, Arcadia and Palmetto. 
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CITRUS COMMENTS 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 


—BY— 


Charles D. Kime, Orlando, Florida 


This department is devoted to furthering horticultural interests of Florida. Letters of inquiry, 


discussion or criticism will be welcomed. 
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SHALL WE FERTI- 
LIZE THIS SPRING 


February is the usual month for ap- 
plying grove fertilizer. It is referred 
to as the time for the spring applica- 
tion. This year as never before the 
grove owner is impressed with the 
need for economy. He is forced to 
consider the spring fertilizing in its 
relation to returns from his fruit 
sales. In addition and what is of more 
importance he is considering next the 
lowest cost material he can use that 
will fulfill the grove need at this 
time. 

If we would “question” the situa- 
tion, we would ask about as follows: 

Do I need a complete mixture at 
this time, like a 4-8-8 a 4-8-12 or a 
4-8-5 or a 5-8-6? 

Can I skip my spring application 
and apply it later? 

Can I use a single material or pos- 
sibly two materials like nitrogen 
from one source and potash from an- 
other, or could I use them combined 
in a single material? 

Can I use a high percentage for- 
mula that will run 30 units or over, 
of plant food? 

How about organics? 

Could I skip my spring fertilizing 
altogether without any loss? 

Fortunately we are no longer con- 
sidered radical or queer when we 
reply to each of the above questions, 
“May be you do”, or “may be you 
ean.” All of or any of them are 
practicable operations when the 
grove condition and weather condi- 
tions will permit. 


New fertilizer materials and lower 
prices on old materials together with 
the financial depression, is forcing 
the grower to figure his fertilizer re- 
quirement in its relation to actual 
fruit production. If it had not been 
for the “depression” undoubtedly we 
would still regard fertilizing in the 
spring or any other time as just a 
spring fertilizing; apply some kind of 
a mixture and let it go at that. 

With the acute necessity of con- 
sidering every penny of expenditure, 
our wits are certainly sharper and 
we see things and learn things about 
growing which seemed unimportant 
in the past. 

It is too bad that a critical frame 
of mind must so often be born of 
necessity but since such is the case, 
let us make the most of it. 

It is interesting to note that many 
of us are finding out for the first 
time that adequate fertilizing at any 
time, not alone in the spring of the 
year, but summer or fall as well, may 
consist of: applying a completely 
balanced mixed formula; applying a 
single material; applying a chemical 
or organic, consisting of two or all 
three of the elements, Nitrogen, Phos- 
phorus, and Potash; applying nothing 
at all! using only bluestone or some 
other chemical not commonly re- 
garded as a fertilizer; cultivating and 
nothing else; irrigating and nothing 
else, or some combination of the a- 
bove. 

A part or all of the above may be 
possible in any grove property. If the 
grove conditions calls for any one it 
is the part of prudence and good 
judgment to use the treatment the 
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be sold. 


CITRUS NURSERY NEWS 


We have for sale 200,000 Orange and Grapefruit 
trees of staple varieties on sour orange roots. 
Caliper %4 to 3% inches. 
Write to us for prices. 


Lake Nursery Company 
Leesburg, Florida. 


Fine stock. Must 


condition of the property indicates 
as best for it at the time. 


For example it occasionally hap- 
pens that even for a spring applica- 
tion, potash alone is the best mater- 
ial to use. If this is the case by all 
means use it. There is no fundamen- 
tal basis for not using it. 


The condition leading up to our 
present fertilizing period is about as 
follows: 


The weather has been cold and the 
winter generally wet. There has not 
been adequate sunshine. This condi- 
tion has made the fall fertilizing 
readily available and absorption has 
gone on all winter. This has hasten- 
ed bud swelling and shortened the 
normal period between growth. Trees 
are putting out freely and where far 
enough along to indicate the type of 
growth it looks as though a good 
bloom is in sight. 


We are passing through a very 
heavy crop season and normally 
would not expect a repetition of the 
present season’s total of fruit pro- 
duction. But due to a wet winter the 
chances of another good crop have 
been increased. 

Fall fertilizing was finally carried 
through in quantities usually ade- 
quate to carry the trees in good 
shape. With a dry winter the story 
might vary somewhat and an acute 
shortage be the average condition. 
Instead there is more generally found 
an accumulation of a surplus. That 
is the winter conditions have been so 
favorable to fertilizer absorption that 
large blocks are over fed rather than 
under fed. 

A brief summary of the situation 
is about as follows: 

A good fall fertilizing has carried 
the trees through a heavy crop season 
and a wet winter into spring bloom- 
ing condition and the growers as a 
whole are in remarkably good shape. 
Bud swelling and growth are already 
in evidence, in some cases growth is 
well advanced and bloom is almost 
ready to open. 

Fertilizing now is a question of 
balancing a growth already started 


(Continued en page 24.) 
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Hon. S. E. Mays anda 


score of other leading growers 


=, 


HELPED TO WRITE ,; : 
THIS NEW BOOK 


Beane PROFITS” is the title, and hundreds of progres- 
sive growers, editors and others have voted it the most 
practical and useful collection of information on citrus cul- 
ture ever put between two covers. 
No wonder. It is packed, not with theory, but with the 
practical lessons of everyday experience. 
For example, on the right is a picture of that well-known 
and popular grower of Hillsboro County, Hon. S.E.Maysof jy 
Plant City. This grove situated near Riverview is one of the —_HON.S. E. MAYS, who writes: “I will make a 
best in all Florida. Last year, from a 10-acre block of 7-year- sworn statement that last year on a 6-year-old 
: 3 grapefruit grove, I sold the fruit on the trees for 
old Marsh Seedless grapefruit, Mr. Mays sold the fruiton the —$800 an acre. I attribute this grove’s condition 
trees for $800 an acre—a total of $8,000. He fertilized with 4 *he use of ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizer.” 
“AA QUALITY” goods. Mr. Mays, speaking about his fine 
trees, writes: “After what I have told you about my Marsh 
Seedless, you may well believe the grove is in fine condition. 
My tangerine grove is large and one of the best in Hillsboro 
County. This is a Valencia grove, the trees set in rows a mile 
long. These are extra fine trees in the best of condition and 
loaded with fruit. 
“The 5-year old grapefruit block is loaded with fruit, 
quality fine, smooth and large. These trees have been grown 
with ‘AA QUALITY’ Fertilizers.” 
Yes, this is the kind of experience that has gone into 
“CITRUS PROFITS”. That is why we can say that these grow- 
ers helped to “‘write” this book. 
If you have not received your copy call at your nearest 
“AA QUALITY” dealer; he has a limited number for free 
distribution. 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Co., 


Lakeland, Florida “CITRUS PROFITS,” the new 84-page book on 
Florida Citrus Culture. The “Florida Grower,” 
says: “Of all the books published for Florida 
Citrus growers by concerns which serve them, 
none equals ‘CITRUS PROFITS.’” 


“AA QUALITY” Fertilizers 


BRADLEY’S .AGRICO BOWKER’S 4 
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and not to aid in dormant-bud for- 
mation, or preparing the tree for 
spring growth. This work has already 
been accomplished. The amount to 
apply need be only the amount neces- 
sary to carry the trees through until 
June. 

The amount to apply must bear 
some relation to color and condition 
of the tree, whether crop is picked or 
still hanging, amount of fall fertiliz- 
er (lbs. applied) and if a full June 
application is planned. Weather con- 
ditions are important, as if dry, a- 
vailabilities will be seriously cur- 
tailed, while if wet, over feeding may 
occur. Just now we have an abun- 
dance of moisture so that the ni- 
trogen availability at least must be 
carefully watched, 

It seems to be customary for many 
growers to figure a ratio for a low 
potash in the spring, for example a 
5-8-6 is not uncommon as a spring 
formula. With many growers, now 
using high percentage formulas and 
straight materials as well, the basis 
of figuring must be changed. A year- 
ly balance is used instead of an ap- 
plication balance. Figured as a yearly 
balance straight materials of any per- 
centage high or low may be figured 
into the fertilizer schedule. The time 
of application can be set to fit the 
needs of the tree and fruit crop as 
they arise. We are no longer bound 
by a precedent of any kind and our 
whole job of fruit production is based 
on a much more accurate knowledge 
of conditions than was formerly the 
case. 

As as example of the way this pro- 
cedure may be worked the following 
fertilizer setup is being used on a 
definite property during this month. 
One block of trees that is in an over- 
fed condition is receiving potash a- 
lone. Another block not quite so bad- 
ly overforced is receiving no fertiliz- 
er whatever at this time. Another 
block of this 70 acre property is re- 
ceiving 3 lbs. per tree of Calurea, 
another block 2 lbs. per tree of Cal- 
urea, still another part of the same 
property is taking 15 lbs. of a 4-8-8 
at 15 lbs. per tree. A possible substi- 
tute for the 4-8-8 would be a high 
percentage ratio running 1 part of 
nitrogen to 2 or 2% parts of potash 
and use less lbs. per tree, 

The above illustration gives a con- 
crete example of an actual lineup 
that is giving results and answers the 
questions asked at the beginning of 
this discussion, with the exception of 
the one referring to use of organics. 
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In neither the spring nor the fall ap- 
plication can organics be relied upon 
to furnish any real availability except 
in the case of a few of the materials, 
such as Peruvian Guano, which have 
a high, readily soluble availability. 
The sure application however is a 
different story. 


In thinking in terms of a yearly 
balance there are a number of other 
important considerations which must 
be borne in mind, when figuring an 
application, one of these arguments 
we will have to admit makes a strong 
point for using completely balanced 
formulas. That is, the greatest dang- 
er of trouble from the material appli- 
ed as a single application lies in ac- 
cumulating either temporarily or as 
a final net result, too high a concen- 
tration of such a material. Stated*in 
another way we get too high a con- 
centration when we allow a material 
to exceed a rather definite ratio to 
other materials in the soil. The harm- 
ful results come, then not so much 
from the amount of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus or potash or what not, that is 
applied but from NOT ALSO apply- 
ing sufficient quantities of all of the 
other materials so as to buffer the 
action to the point where no harm 
and only good can result. Stated in 
still another way, fertilizer materials 
are generally beneficial in any con- 
centration or amounts so long as they 
are balanced by adequate amounts of 
the other necessary fertilizing ele- 
ments. 

Looked at from this angle, work- 
ing out a fertilizer setup becomes a 
matter of figuring the soil concen- 
trations and changing them to suit 
the condition of the grove and secure 
the desired result of quality and quan- 
tity fruit production. 


This brings us again to the ques- 
tion of “Shall We Fertilize This 
Spring?” 

From a wide survey of the citrus 
growing areas there are only a few 
blocks of trees that will classify as 
that group needing no fertilizer, 
ther eare some however actually in 
this class. There are many that can 
receive what may be termed a boost- 
er application of a single material 
and profit by such a treatment, even 
though the application is potash by 
itself. The greater majority of the 
groves will respond better if they 
receive more than a single element 
for this spring application. 

This is especially true where the 
grove has recently been cleaned of 
fruit or has not yet been picked. 
Formulas insufficiently covered with 
potash will affect fruit quality dele- 
teriouly, yet if no fertilizer is appli- 
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ed the trees suffer very seriously and 
can bear little or no fruit the follow- 
ing year. Under such conditions a 
compromise is the only apparent solu- 
tion. Some fruit quality must be sac- 
rificed for the sake of tree health and 
maintaining tree condition. In such 
eases a fairly high nitrogen percent- 
age well covered with a high potash 
is about the only solution. Any nitro- 
gen material alone will apparently al- 
ways soften and coarsen fruit still on 
the tree even though the fruit is 
mature. 

At the discussion on fertilizing at 
Winter Haven Clearing House meet- 
ing held during the Orange Festival 
the growers participating brought up 
the question of affecting fruit quality 
of the fruit still on the trees if 
Spring fertilizing is done. They 
rightly concluded that there is con- 
siderable danger of this especially 
where forcing fertilizers are used. 
There seems to be only one course 
open to a grower under such circum- 
stances. The trees often must be 
fertilized in order to keep them in 
good shape. The fruit must be af- 
fected as little as possible. To do 
this the trees can be treated as tho 
they were being fertilized in the Fall. 
That is use a good percentage of ni- 
trogen in the formula and cover it 
with a high potash. The approxi- 
mate ratio may run as high as one 
to three. On the other hand if only 
nitrogen sources are applied the fruit 
becomes affected and lacks stamina. 
It will not carry as well and after ma- 
turity is fully complete will tend to 
deteriorate quicker. In other words 
fruit will not stand nitrating without 
losing in quality. 


FLORIDA GREEN FRUIT LAW 


(Continued from page 14.) 


A perfect Green Fruit Law with 
perfect enforcement would not have 
improved the economic conditions in 
the consuming states. It could not 
have reduced the large supply we had 
to conform to the reduced buying 
power of the public. It could not have 
overcome the law of supply and de- 
mand. It could not have prevented 
the heavy decay that showed up in 
early shipments, which made _ the 
wholesalers and retailers reluctant to 
buy on account of wastage. It could 
not have changed a marketing sys- 
tem that encourages tonnage more 
than quality. These and many other 
things are clearly out of the control 
of a Green Fruit Law and yet they 
are vital factors in establishing a 
market, Let us not blame our Green 
Fruit Law for everything. 
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Florida’s own dependale 
spray for control of 
red scale- 


Fico==-60 


FICO INSECTICIDE 
. . INSECTICIDE CQ 


A full line of spray materials and appliances, 


and dusting sulphur 


Florida Insecticide Company 
Apopka, Florida 
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THE GROWERS’ OWN PAGE 
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Wants F. O. B. Market Controlled 
by Growers 


Lakeland, Florida, 
Jan. 19, 1931. 


The Citrus Industry, 
1123 Florida Ave., 
Tampa, Florida. 
Dear Editor: 

Will you allow me space in your 
valuable publication to express my 
opinion as regards our disastrous 
Florida citrus fruit situation? My 
patience, after eighteen years of cit- 
rus culture is about worn out, watch- 
ing and waiting for the other fellow 
to do something (per promise). 

When the Florida Citrus Exchange 
was organized, we were told they 
had the “Bull by the tail and a down 
hill pull’—there was plenty of bull 
alright but we “got no better fast”. 
Then along came the life saving ship 
—the Clearing House Association. 
We thought it the “cat’s meow’. We 
all fell overboard and climbed on. I 
almost got killed in the scramble try- 
ing to get on first. Oh, boy, it sure 
looked good but just at this writing 
nothing looks good pertaining to Flor- 
ida fruit, so far as the grower is con- 
cerned. About the only safe fellow is 
the packer and shipper—they usually 
get theirs anyway. 

They “rip em” off the trees, box 
it up, ship it to the auction block 
and let the hammer drive out the 
packing, freight and selling charge— 
and all is well. I wonder how long 
the grower will tolerate this. I should 
live so long to see, unless there is a 
complete shake down and drag out— 
a drag out among the growers— and 
drag out is right, as very few of them 
can barely crawl now. 

The Exchange and Clearing House, 
no doubt have done some good, and 
the principles for which they were 
organized are good, they are suppos- 
ed to be grower owned and grower 
controlled, but in my opinion both 
are far from being grower controlled, 
of course the grower gets lots of kick 
out of knowing he is the owner all 
right, even if he can’t control. Its 
nice to own a business that you can 
swell up and point to with pride and 
say, “I am owner of this fine build- 
ing, equipment and business, and 
don’t even have to bother how its 
run.” There have been a thousand 
ways and means figured out and ad- 
vanced just how this citrus., should 


This department is devoted to the ? 
growers, for their use in giving ex- | 
pression to their views and a discus- ; 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of thie 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasunably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. : 
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be handled and they are all a failure, 
to my way of thinking. 

Now here is the way to do it. 
Here’s the dope: Form a Growers 
Organization to control the packing, 
the shipping and the selling. mean 
“Growers” ONLY. No man would be 
allowed to serve as an officer, direct- 
or, manager, or seller, unless and ex- 
cept that he be a full fledged grower 
and having most all his worldly 
possessions tied up in a citrus grove; 
discontinue auctions, sell F. O. B., 
Florida only; guarantee grade and 
pack; guarantee fruit ripe and fit to 
eat; set a price each season that 
would be fair to the producer and 
the consuming public. 

These are just a few of the fund- 
amental things. There are many other 
good things to mention that should 
be done’ to stabilize the industry 
permanently. The growers are a bal- 
ance of power politically in this State 
and could easily see to it that we 
have better green fruit laws and that 
they are enforced; they could see 
that Mr. Mayo, or others serving in 
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his stead, used as inspectors none 
other than a producer and grower of 
citrus—men that have their all wrap- 
ped up in a grove, something at stake 
and an interest at heart for the State 
at large. 

F. O. B. reminds me—who would 
have thought a year or so ago that 
our strawberry crop could be revolu- 
tionized in one season and sold al- 
most exclusively F. O. B. Florida? 
Well, that is what happened. A little 
bunch of fellows from Louisiana 
dropped over here and put it over 
big. They had the buyers here and 
put it over big. They had the buyers 
here and told them where to get off 
at when they attempted to cut the 
price below a standard; the grower 
got the cash and knew the day the 
berries were picked how much cash. 

Well here’s hoping to you citrus 
growers anyway, and if you like it, 
I’ll scatter it again and if you don’t 
like it, I'll tell ’em anyway. 

R. M. Marler. 


Carbon bisulphide is too cheap for 
any farmer to let weevils feed in his 
stored corn this winter. 


The good farmer is the one who 
never learns all he wants to know 
about farming. 


A good farmer makes a poor pessi- 
mist—he Wwon’t be discouraged. 
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Citrus Industry of British 


In a report published by the De- 
partment of Commerce, Mr. G. R. 
Taggart, American Consul, Belize, 
British Honduras, states that all the 
lemons and limes (mostly limes), and 
practically all oranges, produced in 
British Honduras are consumed lo- 
cally. While some atention is given 
to the scientific cultivation of oran- 
ges, there are only around 50 acres 
planted to this fruit in British Hon- 
duras. Of this 50 acres, 34 acres 
are reported planted to native seed- 
ling oranges, 4 to Valencia (late) va- 
riety, and 13 acres to other orange 
varieties. 

In 1929, British Honduras exported 
$177 worth of oranges to the United 
Kingdom and $29 worth to Canada. 
In the first eight months of 1930, 
there were no exports. Mr. Taggart 
does not believe that there will be 
noticeable increases in exports of 
oranges from British Honduras in 
the future. There does not appear 
to be any prospect at present for 
any exportation of British Honduras 
lemons and limes. 

There is a limited domestic demand 
for grapefruit in British Honduras. 
There is a natural growth of the 
fruit; if oranges or other fruit are 
not readily available or cheap, the na- 
tive will eat grapefruit. During Oc- 
tober, 1930, grapefruit sold in Belize 
for 15 to 20 cents for a dozen fruit. 

On August 1, 1930, there were 225 
acres of grafted varieties of grape- 
fruit tres in British Honduras. The 
trees are about equally divided be- 
tween the Marsh and Duncan varities 
of grapefruit, with about 8 acres now 
in bearing. It is anticipated that 
that new grapefruit plantings will 
commence to bear in 1931 and that 
by 1935 the full 225 acres of grape- 
fruit fruit plantings will be in bear- 
ing. On the basis of 50 trees to the 
acre, this will approximate 11,250 
grapefruit trees. It is also anticipa- 
ted that by 1935, British Honduras 
will be exporting around $100,000 
worth of grapefruit. 

The grapefruit crop season in 
British honduras runs from Septem- 
ber to December, for the Marsh vari- 
ety, and from January to April, for 
the Duncan variety. Increase in 
grapefruit acreage in recent years 
runs around 60 acres a year; 59 acres 
in 1929 and about 58 in 1928. Grow- 


Honduras 


ers apparently are bearing in mind 
producing grapefruit of a high quali- 
ty rather than large quantities of in- 
ferior fruit. . In 1928 and 1929, the 
first-prize gold medals at the Imperial 
Fruit Show, at Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, England, were won by 
British Honduras grapefruit. 

The above mentioned 225 acres of 
Marsh and Duncan grapefruit trees 
are located in the Stann Creek Val- 
ley, about 45 miles south of Belize, 
representing the outstanding grape- 
fruit region of British Honduras. The 
region is located on the sea, with a 
pier at Commerce Bight, which pier is 
far enough out to enable small steam- 
ers to berth, and also has the only 
railroad in British Honduras—a nar- 
raw-gauge line running 23 miles 
from the sea into the interior, in a 
westerly direction. The Corozal Dis- 
trict, 60 miles north of Belize, also 
has soil adapted to grapefruit; how- 
ever, transportation is feasible only 
on the sea and by river—no railroad. 


Mr. Taggart reports that British 
Honduras is the size of New Jersey 
and has only 51,000 inhabitants. The 
natives usually prefer the flavor of 
the orange to the more acid flavor of 
the grapefruit; consequently, domes- 

(Continued on page 30.) 


A Prosperous 1931 
Made Possible by “FRIEND” 


CLEAN FRUIT means great- 
er volume and higher prices 
for your entire crop. 

PREPARE NOW for the 
coming season. 

SECURE “FRIEND” spray- 
er or duster and materials. 

Write for particulars 


“FRIEND” Mfg. Co. 
164 East Ave. 
Gasport, N. Y. 
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A. & G. 
PROVES 
ITS WORTH 


Write for 


AMMO-PO 
GOOD TOP 
DRESSING 


(18% Ammonia 
14% Potash— 
Free of Borax 
and Chlorine) 


“My grove is showing the 
advantages of using At- 
lantic & Gulf fertilizer,” 
writes Mr. Wm. Ebert, 
President Cameron-Ebert 
Co., Leesburg. “‘I have the 
best fruit and largest 
crop that I have had in all 
my experience in the cit- 
rus business.” ‘ 


A. & G. formulas speak 
for themselves. An in- 
creasing number of users 
throughout Florida tells a 
story of satisfied custom- 
ers—What A. & G. does 
for others’ crops, it can 
do for yours. 


Small orders or large re- 
ceive the same prompt, 
careful attention. 


ATLANTIC & GULF 
FERTILIZER CO, 


C. NASH REID, President 
Jacksonville - - - Florida 


Free Price 
List 
No. 64 
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Don’t Economize On Nitro- 
gen To Cut Grove Costs 


Citrus growers who are trying to 
economize in grove expenditures were 
recently warned that nitrogen is a 
limiting factor in citrus production, 
by E. F. DeBusk, extension citricul- 
turist, who was speaking from state 
radio station WRUF. He explained 
that this winter’s heavy rainfall 
means that much of the nitrogen that 
usually accumulates in the soil dur- 
ing dry winters has leached out. 
Growers should not wait for the foil- 
age to show a need for nitrogen, but 
should give an ample supply of 
some quickly available form immed- 
iately to enable the tree to bloom 
and set a heavy crop of fruit. 

Experiments conducted by the 
Florida Experiment Station have 
shown that the amount of potash may 
be varied from 3 to 10 percent, and 
phosphoric acid from 3 to 25 percent, 
with about the same results, but that 
when nitrogen varies, production va- 
ries accordingly. DeBusk explained 
that this may be due to a phosphate 
and potash reserve that has been 
built up in the soil, while no nitrogen 
has accumulated. Analyses have 
shown that citrus fruit production 
takes nitrogen, phosphorus and pot- 
ash from the soil in about a 4-1-5 ra- 
tio, while the ratio for tree growth is 
about 4-1-4. 

He stated that phosphoric acid may 
be left off for the year and potash 
may be omitted in the spring appli- 
cation without impairing the quality 
of the fruit or injuring the trees, but 
that the trees must have ample nitro- 
gen if they are to grow and set fruit. 
The nitrogen equivalent of 1 pound 
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Home Grounds 


Visit us at Oneco, or write 
for free advisory service. 
Over 45 years experience 
is yours for the asking. 
Free catalog on request. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


Oneco, Florida | 














of nitrate of soda, or % pound of 
sulfate of ammonia, is required to 
produce a 100-pound box of citrus. A 
19-year-old grapefruit tree has been 
found to contain in its entire make- 
up the nitrogen equivalent of about 
30 pounds of nitrate of soda. When 
using these facts as a guide for ap- 
plying nitrogen, remember that some 
nitrogen will be lost by leaching. One 
to 2 pounds of nitrate of soda, or % 
to 1%* pounds of sulfate of ammonia, 
per box capacity is not considered 
excessive for the spring application, 
and it is not necessary to work this 
material into the soil for best results. 
He stated that nitrate of soda, sul- 
fate of ammonia, calurea, or calcium 
nitrate may all be applied liberally 
without danger, provided excessive 
cultivation is not practised, and cover 
crops have supplied organic matter. 


ENTOMOLOGISTS COMMEND 
FRUIT FLY CAMPAIGN 





Secretary of Agriculture Hyde 
has received from the American As- 
sociation of Economic Entomologists 
formal notification of resolutions 
which the organization adopted at its 
annual meeting in Cleveland, Decem- 
ber 29 to January 1. The resolu- 
tions were as follows: 

WHEREAS, The establishment 
of the Mediterrean Fruit Fly in 
Florida constituted a great men- 
ace to the horticultural indus- 
tries of the south and west and, 

WHEREAS, The campaign to 
eradicate this pest has accom- 
plish results for beyond our ex- 
pectations, and 

WHEREAS, This campaign is 
one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments in the annals of economic 
entomology 

BE IT THEREFORE RESOL- 
VED: That the American As- 
sociation of Economic Entomolo- 
gists here assembled extends to 
the Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration of the United 
States Department of Agricul- 
ture and to the State Plant 
Board of Florida its congratula- 
tions on the great work accom- 
plished to date. 

AND BE IT FURTHER Re- 
SOLVED, That a copy of this 
resolution be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the 

Governor of Florida and to the 
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FRAUDULENT RETURN BRINGS 
THREAT OF JAIL SENTENCE 
TO PRODUCE DEALER 





A produce dealer in Virginia re- 
cently received a car of bulk oranges 
from a shipper and returned a check 
for $250. The shipper was dissatisfied 
with this return and invoked the pro- 
visions of the Produce Agency Act. 
Investigation by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture disclosed that 
the net proceeds had been more than 
$250. 


Spray for 
Aphis  Thrips| | 
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"Black Leaf 40” is the 
“Old Reliable” recognized 
control for Aphis and Thrips. 


KILLS BY CONTACT 
AND FUMES 


“Black Leaf 40” kills not only 
by direct contact (hitting) but 
in extra measure by the nico- 
tine fumes. This “extra measure” 
of protection you cannot obtain 
from the non-violative 
insecticides. 


Ask your Experiment Station. 


Dealers Sell 
“BLACK LEAF 40” 


in several package sizes 


Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp. 


Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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EARLY CITRUS HISTORY 
IN CHINA 


. (Continued from page 8.) 

the tap root should be cut off at the 
bottom and the tree replaced in the 
ground with a piece of tile inserted 
beneath the tap root and the soil 
replaced. He believes that if the tap 
root is not cut off when it begins to 
grow it will penetrate into the earth 
beneath and the tree will not be vig- 
orous, 

His discussion of the proper meth- 
od of gathering the fruit is worth 
quoting literally. “After two or three 
evenings of frost all the fruit should 
-be clipped off with a scissors. Select 
a clear, sunny day and for pickers 
use a group of several tens of people. 
Use a small scissors for removing the 
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fruit from the branches, cutting them 
off even with the surface of the skin 
and carefully placing them in a bas- 
ket. To protect them from injury one 
must be very careful for fear that 
the skins be cut, causing the volatile 
oil to escape, when the fruit will 
usually spoil. The fruits with which 
this oil comes in contact will like- 
wise be affected. The fruit must be 
kept away from all liquor fumes. All 
pickers must not dare to drink liquor 
during the whole day.” (Early indus- 
trial pressure toward prohibition.) 
While most of the varieties de- 
scribed by Han Yen Chih are man- 
darins, it must not be understood 
that Southern China did not have 
other citrus fruits at very early times. 
The mandarins are native to the area, 
but other species were brought in at 
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early dates. The Limeng, Canton 
Lemon, or Rangpur Lime (Citrus li- 
monia) Osbeck) was introduced into 
China from the Malay region be- 
tween the years 960 and 1279 A. D. 
This is not the Mediterranean Lemon 
(Citrus Limon, Burm.) which is en- 
tirely distinct, but confused by many 
authors. 

While the citron is not a native of 
China, but rather of the Malabar 
Coast and adjacent islands, it was in- 
troduced into China before 300 A. D. 
and was widely known throughout 
China and Japan. The most curious 
form of citron is that known as the 
fingered citron or the Hand of Bud- 
dha. This form has each segment with 
a covering of rind projecting from 
the apical end like fingers. It was 
probably introduced into China from 
India by the Buddhist monks. The 
citrus is of much interest in tracing 
the spread of citrus fruits. The fact 
that it was slow to decay made it the 
first citrus fruit to reach the Medit- 
erranean countries. Both in China 
and in the Mediterranean basin it ac- 
quired a semi-religious value. 


TWO FRIENDS OF FARM 
PROGRESS PASS AWAY 


Gainesville, Fla.—Two friends of 
agriculture and staunch supporters of 
county agent and agricultural exten- 
sion work in Florida recently passed 
away. They were J. O. Singletary, 
county commissioner of Polk County, 
who died at Fort Meade January 12; 
and Frank Brown, clerk of the Duval 
County Court, who died at Jackson- 
ville January 13. 

The Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice has expressed its appreciation 
for the services of these two friends 
of rural progress. 


back grove fertilizer, you will be surprised to know how 
very -easonable per tree an application of NitraPo will 
cost. 


Those who want a fertilizer with punch and staying power, 
too, are using PERUVIANITE. There are three analyses, 
9-9-9, 6-12-6 and 6-12-12 . . . one of these will suit your 
grove. A new folder describing PERUVIANITE is ready. 
Write for it! 


NACO regular brands of mixed fertilizer now contain a 
‘arger percentage of Genuine Peruvian Guano than ever 
before . . . that's why growers over the state are showing 
an increasing preference for NACO Brands. 


SCIENTIFIC 
DEST CONTROL 


Vatck and Kleenup 


oil sprays for citrus are 
produced by the world’s 
largest manufacturers 
of spray materials... pio- 
neers in the development 
of modern oil sprays... 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CO. 
61 West Jefferson Street * Orlando, Florida 
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This year 
it COSTS LESS to make 


MORE MONEY 


HERE’S real economy in fertilizing your 

a with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. The price 

is the lowest in 25 years. Long time experiments 

at Lake Alfred Station and hundreds of cther 

tests show that Florida growers make money in 

direct proportion to the Chilean they use. It costs 
less to make more money this year. 


Help your trees through spring growth and 
insure good setting of fruit with Chilean. Just 
before blooms, give your trees a liberal applica- 
tion of the nitrogen that citrus trees prefer—the 
Natural nitrate—Chilean Nitrate. 


Remember Chilean, the natural nitrate, is really 
Nitrogen PLUS. Due to its natural origin, it con- 
tains rare elemeftts such as iodine, boron, mag- 
nesium, and each of these is, in itself, a plant 
food. Chilean is more than just nitrogen ... it is 
a super-nitrate. 


Your dealer has a good supply of Chilean in 
the new 100-lb. bag —the bag without a backache. 
It comes in two forms—standard Chilean (crys- 
tallized) and Champion brand (granulated). 
Chilean has always been the best fertilizer buy 
you can make... now in the new bag and at the 
new low price, it is even more to your advantage 
to use it. Combines convenience with economy. 
Be sure to ask for “Chilean”—the natural nitrate. 
Order early so you'll have it when you want it. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Orlando Bank & Trust Bldg., Orlando, Florida 
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CITRUS INDUSTRY OF 
BRITISH HONDURAS 


(Continued from page 27.) r 


tic demand for grapefruit is limited. 
Exports of grapefruit now have a 
value of around $10,000 a year, mos- 
tly to the United Kingdom. By care- 
ful selection and handling of the 
grapefruit before shipment, British 
Honduras grapefruit shippers have 
built up a favorable reputation for 
their product in the United Kingdom. 

As soon as a sufficient exportable 
surplus is available, efforts will ce 
made to again place British Honduras 
grapefruit on Canadian markets. 
Shipments to Canada have declined 
since 1926 because consignments of 
the individual fruit to that Country 
did not prove as satisfactory as those 
to London (England). Grapefruit 
entering Canada from British Hondu- 
ras receives preferential treatment 
as compared with grapefruit from the 
United States. It has been estima- 
ted that British Honduras grapefruit 
can be landed in Canada for $3.00 a 
box. 

The government of British Hondur- 
as encourages the production of 
grapefruit, and also has available 
scientific direction concerning soils, 
cultivation, harvesting, handling, etc. 
The government also finds export 
markets, even guaranteeing a value 
or return of $2.00 a box f. o. b., Be- 
lize (British Honduras). It would 
appear that grapefruit is favored in 
the hope of developing the economic 
future of British Honduras through 
increasing exports to a point of worth 
while quantities. Government man- 
agement of grapefruit exporting is ia 
the hands of the British Honduras 
Government Fruit Marketing Agency. 
To date this agency has made export 
arrangements only with London, two- 
thirds of exports going to the United 
Kingdom, the remainder to Canada 

During the export season, grape- 
fruit exports leave Belize (British 
Honduras) each month on steamers 
for New York via Puerto Barrios and 
Santiago de Cuba. At New York, the 
fruit is transferred to an ocean 
steamsteamer bound for the United 
Kingdom. Exports for Canada are 
shipped by steamer from Belize 
(British Honduras) for Jamaica, 
thence transferred to larger steamers 
sailing to Montreal or Halifax. 

Grapefruit exports from British 
Honduras to the United Kingdom are 
consigned by the government export 
agency to a broker in London. 

British Honduras export grapefruit 
is packed 28, 36, 46, 54, 64, 70, 80, 
96, and 112 fruit to the box. Most 
popular sizes are 54, 64, and 80. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE GROW- 
ERS AND SHIPPERS LEAGUE 
(Continued from page 6) 


State Railroad Commission and the 
Tampa Traffic Association which was 
filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in I & S 3456 involving 
proposed cancellation of class and 
commodity rates between Pacific 
Coast and points in the Florida Pen- 
insula. The I. C. C. has just ren- 
dered its decision denying carriers 
permission to cancel these rates, and 
concemned the attempt to base rates 
to Peninsula destinations on combi- 
nations over north Florida gateways. 

Secretary attended conference in 
Jacksonville to consider future rates 
and service on strawberries. 

Secretary spoke before Farmers’ 
Congress at Gainesville in August on 
“Functions of the League.” 

Advised members of tariff penal- 
ties for delaying cars in transit at 
diversion points. 

Advised members of the tentative 
report of the Director of the Bureau 
of Service and Special Examiner of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Refrigeration case—Docket 
17936, which practically approved 
the findings of the Commission in 
its original decision. The League 
filed additional brief and the case is 
now before the Commission for final 
decision. 

Took up vigorously by conference 
and correspondence request for one 
day’s reduction in schedules from 
Florida to northern markets, which 
carriers adopted this season. 

Sent to members by bulletin de- 
tailed fast schedules as furnished 
us by various railroads. 

Advised members of new rates 
for citrus from Texas compared with 
llorida rates. 

Worked with Southern carriers for 
adoption of rule in vegetable tariffs 
permitting vegetable shippers to use 
either the class or commodity rate, 
whichever makes the lower, and still 
route cars via regular tariff routes. 
This provision was published except 
from points on the Florida East Coast 
Railway. 

Worked with carriers for adoption 
of specific rates for canned fruits and 
fruit juices. 

Worked for establishment of speci- 
fic reasonable rates for frozen fruit 
uictsfrom Florida. 

Our Counsel made argument in 
I & S 383815 before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against in- 
crease for accessorial refrigeration 
cherges«from Florida. 

Opposed proposal to restrict the 
bulge to one inch on tomatvtes in 
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lug boxes. 

Recommended to Southern Freight 
Association minimum to apply on 
mixed carloads of citrus and vege- 
tables. This has been approved by 
the Southern Freight Association 
but has not yet been approved by 
other Associations. 

Our Counsel made oral argument 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in support of Examiner’s:ten- 
tative report in the further hearing 
on refrigeration rates, Docket 17936, 
and supporting the previous decision 
of the Commission to reduce rates 
on citrus and vegetables from Flor- 
ida approximately $10.50 per car to 
eastern destinations. 

Our Counsel made oral argument 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 





made. 


Thirty-one 
mission in December in support of 
Brief filed for the League opposing 
increases in charges for accessorial 
charges, Rule 240, 243, 250, 251 and 
252 service. ’ 

Advised members of the proposal 
of the Florida East Coast Railway 
to eliminate the charge for the use 


of refrigerator cars for the shipment 
of potatoes originating on their line. 

The League issued 27 bulletins to 
its members during the year inform- 
ing them of activities in their be- 
half and giving them information of 
value in their operations. 


In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 


Fertilizers Manufactured from a 


Constructive Viewpoint 
Bring the Greatest Progress . . 


N our 20 years of service to the 
fruit growers and special crop 
farmers of Florida, the Osceola and 
International brands of fertilizers 
were manufactured to make the 
most money for their users. 


Fertilizers can be made to save 
money at planting time but why 
reduce the crop producing power 
of fertilizers to save less than one 
tenth that which would have been 


If you farm to make money, Osceola 
and International Brands of Ferti- 
lizer will be your choice. 


[NTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL (ORPORATION 


MAN EPFACTY 


208 St. James Bldg. [oe 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Orlando’s 


The Central Florida Exposition to 
be held at Exposition Park, Orlando, 
February 24-28, is celebrating its 
twenty-first anniversary this year. 
This is the oldest fair in Florida hav- 
ing operated continuously for a fifth 
of a century. 

Citrus exhibits will play an impor- 
tant part in this outstanding event 
held at Orlando. 

The Orange County Sub-Exchange 
of the Florida Citrus Exchange, will 
build a massive display in the center 
of the main exhibition building, a 
place they have held for many years. 
This exhibit is always an outstanding 
feature of the Exposition, one the 
people go miles to see. 

The American Fruit Growers, Inc., 
will again put on a splendid display 
representing the Blue Goose prod- 
ucts. This exhibit will be novel and 
attractive and tell the story of the 
quality fruit marketed through this 
agency, whose headquarters are in 
Orlando. 

The Department of Agriculture at 
Tallahassee will again offer a cup to 
the county putting on the best ex- 
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Great Citrus Show 


hibit of citrus fruits. This cup was 
won two years by Brevard County, 
and one year by Lake County, This 
year these two counties will make an 
effort to win this cup, which will be 
competed for also by Marion, Osceola 
and Seminole counties. 

Citrus will play an important part 
in the fourteen community exhibits, 
and substantial awards will be made 
for the citrus features of these dis- 
plays. 

Many of the fertilizer, insecticide 
and canning companies will be rep- 
resented with their exhibits at the 
Exposition. There will be notable dis- 
plays put on by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, American For- 
estry Association, Florida Forest Ser- 
vice, State Fish and Game Commis- 
sion and six of the state institutions. 

Governor Carlton will open the ex- 
position on Tuesday, February 24. 

The Johnny J. Jones Shows will 
furnish the attractions on the mid- 
way. An elaborate performance has 
been arranged in front of the grand- 
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ORLANDO FLORIDA 


The 6-10 Grove Tractor That Has 


ALACHUA 
BREVARD 
CLAY 
LAKE 
MARION 
ORANGE 
OSCEOLA 
PUTNAM 
SEMINOLE 
VOLUSIA 


Made 
Good in Florida for 


PLOWING DISCING 
MOWING 


For every grove operation it does all of the 
work of a good big team and more. Light in 
weight —- Low — Compact — Turns Short — 


Handles 


Easily—-Reduces Costs of Grove 


Maintenance—Equipped with Traction Lugs 
or Rubber Tires. 


. P.O.Box 1256 


Write for Catalog 


Gleason-Bailey Company 


Florida State Distributors 
1012 West Church St. 


Orlando, Florida 


stand, including a fireworks display 
each night. 

Last year more than 60,000 people 
visited this Exposition in five days 
and every indication points to the 
breaking of that record this year. 


CANNERS ADOPT 
STERILIZED CANS 


A general conference of represen- 
tatives of manufacturers, distribu- 
ters, and users of cans used in pack- 
ing fruit and vegetables adopted a 
simplified practice recommendation 
on can sizes, at a meeting held under 
the auspices of the division of simpli- 
fied practice of the bureau of stand- 
ards, department of commerce on 
January 20, 1931, at the Hotel Stev- 
ens, Chicago, Ill. This meeting was 
held in conjunction with the Annual 
Convention of the National Canners 
Association. 

The program, as approved, recom- 
mends a reduction from the present 
wide variety of fruit and vegetable 
can sizes to 27, and subject to the 
approval by all interests, it will be- 
come effective July 1, 1931. 

{t was also suggested by the con- 
ference that a survey of the sizes of 
fish cans now in use be made with a 
view to the establishment of a simpli- 
fied program in that field. 


SAN JUAN HOTEL 


Orlando’s. Largest and Finest 
Reasonable Rates 
Citrus Men’s Headquarters 
At the Citrus Capital 
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Prevent Spring Thrips Dam- 
age By Destroying Nearby 
Weed Blossoms 


Thrips, though scarce at present 
have plenty of time to develop in 
large numbers, and cause many citrus 
blossoms to drop as well as scar the 
young fruit, J. R. Watson, entomo- 
logist at the Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, recently explained. Unless the 
crop bloom is scarce, blooms that 
are caused to drop will do little 
harm, but the ugly scars that the 
thrips are likely to put on the fruit 
cbout March will lower its grade. 
These scars resemble those made by 
the wind, except that they are 
smooth and somewhat sunken. They 
are permanent, and rather conspic- 
uous. 

January and February are the pro- 
per time to take precautions against 
these thrips. He explained that 
spraying for them is expensive and 
not entirely satisfactory, and that a 
much cheaper way to combat thrips 
is by destroying weeds in which they 
hide and breed. The citrus grove is 
almost the only breeding place of 
thrips, and they prefer to hide in 


biosscms that have rather small cran- 
nies into which they can crawl. They 
do not like blossoms which produce 
a large amount of nectar. One of 
their favorites is the white blossomed 
Spanish needle or stick-tight. Span- 
ish bayonet is another favorite. A 
two months’ period, begining now, in 
which weed blossoms are kept out of 
the field will practically limit thrips 
numbers to those which fly in. Thus 
weeds should not be allowed to blos- 
som anywhere in the grove during 
this period. 

Thrips do considerable damage to 
roses, causing the petals to drop be- 
fore they mature. In the rose gar- 
den the best means of control isa 
thorough cleanup. All old roses should 
be picked and the new buds should be 
sprayed with nicotine sulphate. One 
part of nicotine sulphate to 700 parts 
of water, plus a pound of soap, for a 
spreader, to each 10 gallons was rec- 
ommended. Certain commercial 
spreaders will allow the use of less 
nicotine than soap. Weeds in the vi- 
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cinity of the garden should be cleaned 
up to prevent reinfestation. 

Thrips do about the same damage 
on tomatoes and chrysanthemums, 
both of which are more easily reached 
by the nicotine spray than the cit- 
rus bloom. 


TWO CALIFORNIA MEN 
ARE STUDYING CITRUS 
INDUSTRY OF FLORIDA 


Dr. L. B. Batchelor, director, and 
Dr. W. P. Kelly, agricultural chemist 
of the Citrus Experiment Station at 
Riverside, California, are in Florida 
on a 10-day study of the Florida 
citrus industry. They spent the first 
day in conference with Dean-Director 
Wilmon Newell and other members 
of the College of Agriculture, Experi- 
ment Station and Extension Service 
staffs, and made short talks to the as- 
sembled staffs, speaking on some of 
the research problems connected with 
the California citrus industry. 

The two scientists are accompanied 
on their Florida trip by Frank E. 
Boyd, Montgomery, Ala., southeast- 
ern representative of the Chilean Ni- 
trate of Soda Educational Bureau. 

In writing advertisers please men- 
tion The Citrus Industry. 





Fertilizer Costs 
Can Only Be Measured 
By Effect On Crops 


The cost of fertilizer per ton may mean 
nothing at all, but the result of having used 


the fertilizer just suited to your requirements 


means everything. 


That’s why so many of our customers are 


those who have purchased their fertilizer re- 
quirementts from us year after year. 


They know that our field experts will ad- 
vise them honestly and expertly as to the sort 
of fertilizer required to secure the best re- 
sults for their particular grove. 


They know that this company never sells 
anyone with the thought in mind that that 
single sale will conclude our relationship. With 
us the initial sale is simply the entering 
wedge to a long and pleasant relationship 
builded upon a mutual confidence and respect. 


all these advantages 


Greatly reduces time required for ripening. 
Prevents waste from rots and fungous growths. 
Improves flavor. 

Produces better color by more complete action on the 
green pigments. 

Ripening and coloring go on simultaneously. 

Makes possible the marketing of heretofore unknown 
tropical fruits. 

Ripens and colors fruits and vegetables that mature 
late in the season. 

Is inexpensive and easily used. Simple apparatus and 
little experience required. 

Can be applied equally well to a few crates or a whole 
carload of fruit or vegetables. 

10 Is neither injurious nor dangerous. Widely used. A 
proved success. 


If you don’t know us well as you should we 
will both profit measureably by becoming bet- 
ter acquainted. 


oo 4s ow awne @ RIPEN @ COLOR 


West Coast Fertilizer customers 
raise better fruit. 


For information write to 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York City 

P. O. Box 596, Los Angeles 114 Sansome 8&t., San Francisco 

Warehouses in Los Angeles, Tampa, Jacksonville, and other principal cities 


Unit of Union Carbide CC) and Carbon Corporation 


West Coast Fertilizer Co. 


303 Zack Street Tampa, Florida 
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CITRUS FRUIT INDUSTRY 
OF UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
(Continued from page 20) 

ure of 600,000 boxes in 1927. The 
bulk of United States oranges going 
to the United Kingdom in 1929 were 
California oranges, marketed princi- 
pally from April to September, inclu- 
sive. A good portion were small- 
sized fruit, permitting retailing in the 
United Kingdom at prices lower than 
previously charged for United States 
oranges. Most of the Spanish, Ital- 
ian, and Palestine oranges are off the 
British market by the 1st of May, 
leaving the principal competition 
from May to November for the Uni- 
ted States, South Africa, and Brazil. 
While South African oranges have 
been reaching the United Kingdom 
for several years, Brazilian exporters 
have actively sought that market on- 
ly during the past two years. 

The United Kingdom is the prin- 
cipal market for United States 
grapefruit, taking 570,000 boxes 
boxes in 1927. It is estimated that 
fruit. United States grapefruit 
(59 per cent) of total exports of 
976,000 boxes in 1929 as against the 
previous high imports of 421,000 
around one-third of the grapefruit 
received from the United States in 
the United Kingdom is Porto Rican 
meets some competition in British 
markets from South African, Jamai- 
can and Cuban grapefruit. 
Qos eee 


CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
60 cents. 


ee 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE—By owner, eighty acres, two- 
year-old best looking grove at reasonable 
price. Howey-in-the-Hills. For further in- 
formation write “A. Z.” P. O. Box 1261, 
Orlando, Florida. 


FOR SALE—Pineapple land in winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
Fla. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 


BSATSUMA BUDWOOD from Dearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 
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ORNAMENTAL TREES 


Chinaberry (Melia azedarach) (D) 
45 ft. 

Camphor (Cinnamomum cam- 
phora) (E) 35 ft. 

Elm (Ulmus americana) (D) 75 
ft. (alata and pumila) 

Hickory (Hicoria alba and glabra) 
(D) 75 ft. 125 ft. . 

Holly (Ilex opaca) (E) 

Magnolia (M. grandiflora) (E) 
100 ft. 

Oak—Live (Q. virginiana) 
100 ft. 
WANTED—To hear from owner having good 


farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John Black, Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin. 


(E) 


REPRESENTATIVE for Counties South of 
Polk in Sale of Insecticides and Machines. 
= Previous sales experience and knowledge 


of citrus vegetable industry necessary. 
State experience, references, salary expect- 
ed, etc. to Box 1537, Orlando, Florida. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


SEEDS—ROUGH LEMON, SOUR ORANGE, 
CLEOPATRA. Pure, fresh, good germi- 
nation. Also seedlings lineout size. De 
Soto Nurseries, DeSoto City, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 

SCENIC HIGHWAX NURSERIES has a 
large stock of early and late grapefruit 
and oranges. One, two and three year 
buds. This nursery has been operated 
since 1883 by G. H. Gibbons, Waverly, 
Fla, 


VOR SALE OR TRADE—Good horse, single 
wagon and two sets harness. J. P. Lynch, 
Groveland, Fla. 


TUNG OIL TREES—Cluster or Single varie- 
ty. A limited number of trees will be sold 
for this winter’s planting. Reservations 
will be made now. 40c each less than 100 
trees; 80c each 100 or more. Plant & 
Chemical Research Company, Research 
Building, Polk City, Florida. 


RAISE PIGEONS—Profit and pleasure. Il- 
lustrated descriptive catalogue postage six 
cents. Vrana Farms, Box $l4a, Clayton, 
Missouri. 


TUNG OIL TREES—Cluster variety. Vigor- 
ous.. Forty cents each. Lots of hundred 30 
ate each. Hunt Bros., Inc., Lake Wales, 
Fla. 


ORANGE PACKERS ATTENTION: — Two 
chemical transparent flexible orange coat- 
ing processes for sale; royalty or license 
basis. Patent pending. Dr. C. V. Berry, 
251 West 111th Street, New York City. 


PUREBRED PULLETS FOR SALE—White 
Leghorns and Anconas ready to ship. 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds shortly. Sev- 
eral hundred yearling White Leghorn hens 
now laying 70%. Write or wire for prices. 
C. A. Norman, Dr. 1440, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


AVOCADOS - SEED — Grafted. Reliable 
bearers only. John B.Beach, West Palm 
Beach, Florida. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


C. D. Kime 


Consulting 


Horticulturist 


Grove Advisory Service, 
Soil . Investigations, 
Research. 


P. O. Box 222 
Phone 3489 
ORLANDO 
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Orders ‘Inquiries 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the World 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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European Plan, Fireproof 
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HOTEL HILLSBORO 
Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 


300 Rooms With Baths 
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GRAPEFRUIT BROGDEXED GRAPEFRUIT NOT BROGDEXED 


THIS FRUIT ALL SAME SIZE 
WHEN PACKED OCT. 10, 1930 
BY 
CLEARWATER GROWERS’ ASS’N 
PHOTOGRAPHED 
JAN. 21, 1931 





These photographs show the keeping qualities of Brogdexed fruit. At 
the time the pictures were taken this fruit was 103 days old. Another 
45 days have passed since then. The Brogdexed fruit is still sound and 
plump. * * While seldom necessary to hold fruit so long, except in 
storage the fact that it has such remarkable keeping qualities is a 
beneficial service to both dealer and consumer. The trade recognizes 
this and is demanding more and more that their Florida connections 
furnish Brogdexed fruit. 


B. C. SKINNER, Pres. DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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PROFIT 
BLEM 


There's worth- 
while information 
about citrus, field 
crop and vegeta- 
ble fertilizing in 
our free booklets. 
Write for them. 


F IT can be solved by proper 
fertilizing, the correct ans- 


THE ANSWER [ie to your profit problem 
will be found in IDEAL 


eo 
PRO 


BRANDS. 

For 38 years citrus, field crop 
and vegetable growers have 
flocked in ever-increasing num- 
bers to the IDEAL banner. 
The reasons? First, because 
IDEAL FERTILIZERS a re 
founded on intensive scientific 
study of what plant foods each 
crop needs to produce a maxi- 
mum yield in quantity and 
quality. Second, because only 
the finest materials are used in 
the manufacture of these fer- 
tilizers which bear the famous 
IDEAL brand. 

In formula IDEAL FERTILIZ- 
ERS are adjusted exactly to 
crop needs. In quality they are 
unsurpassed. 

Right now your citrus trees, 
your field crops or your vege- 
tables are eagerly, hungrily ab- 
sorbing every bit of food ener- 
vy they can reach. They are 
converting it into healthy vigor 
that means profits. Right now, 
then, is the time to give them 
plenty of the abundant energy 
you'll find in IDEAL FERTI- 
LIZERS. 

If your fertilizing problem is 


This IDEAL em- 
blem has been 
the symbol of 
productive excel- 
lenee in fertiliz- 
ers for 3S years. 


one of what formula is the best 
for your crop, we will be glad 
to have one of our field repre- 
sentatives call without obliga- 
tion to you. He can give you de- 
pendable information about in- 
secticides, sprays and spraying 
machinery, too. If you want 
him to call, write us. 


IDEAL FERTILIZERS 


Manufactured Exclusively by 
WILSON & TOOMER 
FERTILIZER COMPANY 
Florida 


Jacksonville, 


FOR THIRTY EIGHT YEARS 
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THE FLORIDA STATE 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


By Bayard F. Floyd, Secretary 


The Florida State Horticultural Society 
will hold its Fourty-fourth Annual Meet- 
ing in Miami from April 14th to 17th inclu- 
sive. It is a long period since a small 
group of growers and nurserymen met in 
Ocala, Florida on April 10th, 1888 to the 
present time. During this period many 
changes have taken place in Horticulture 
in the State and those in the industry owe a 
debt of gratitude to that small group that 
met on that day. Mr. H. G. Hastings of 
Atlanta, a former Secretary of the Society, 
states in the 1920 Proceedings of the Soci- 
ety, “Fhis group laid the foundation work 
for studying out the true lines of horticul- 
ture in Florida. I first came to Florida in 
1884 just at the beginning of the citrus in- 
dustry and I might explain it this way. The 
citrus industry, and it was hardly being 
thought of at that time as an industry, was 
an uncharted sea. Nobody knew any- 
thing about it except some of our native 
friends who used to have a few orange 
trees around the house that simply grew 
and furnished fruit and one man’s guess as 
to the way of pruning an orange tree and 
fertilizing it was as good as another’s. The 
papers read from time to time before the 
meetings of the Society since then form 
what I term a cyclopedia of Florida Horti- 
culture. Any of you who have a major 
part of the reports going back through the 
years can trace, by reading the reports of 
this Society the gradual steps that were 
taken to bring a certain amount of order 
out of chaos that existed back in the late 
’°80’s and ’90’s.” 

The Florida State Horticultural Society 
is held together by the same common inter- 
ests that brought its forefathers together. It 
has served Florida well and everyone in- 
terested in the Horticulture of the State 
should feel it his duty to support it. It 
stands in relation to the future where its 
founders did in 1888 and the development 
of Florida depends largely upon the keen- 
ness of vision, the good judgement, the 
courage with which the growers attack the 
problems which will arise from time to 
time. 

Those growers who are not affiliated 
with the Society and particularly those 
newcomers who have come to the State in 
recent years and taken up the culture of 
citrus and other fruits will do well to join 
the Socitey and benefit by the great help it 
can give to them. 
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Fine fLeares SRAPRERETT 


The Strongest Campaign Ever Released 
On Florida Citrus Fruit 


Reproduced above are specimen pieces of copy be- 
ing used in the newspaper phase of the tremendous 
Exchange advertising campaign on Seald-Sweet and 
Mor-juce Florida fruit. This copy is appearing in 44 
newspapers. in the 33 largest markets in the coun- 
try. These papers have a combined circulation of 
9,158,270. Two, three and sometimes four inser- 
tions of large size space per week are used. 


Added to this tremendous circulation is over 10,- 
000,000 additional in the national publications— 
American Weekly, Liberty, Collier’s and Physical 
Culture. 


Huge outdoor 24-sheet posters in 25 cities of the 
east and middle west will be seen and read by 
many more millions. Posters in the New York sub- 
way and Chicago elevated add a circulation of 5,- 
000,000 more. 


The aggregate effect gained in the repeated use of 
these many media assures Florida growers of ef- 


fective sales contact with over half of the consum- 
ing families in the United States. 


Not only is the market literally blanketed by Ex- 
change advertising, but the advertising itself takes 
oranges and grapefruit right out of the luxury 
class and makes them necessities—for the teeth, 
for colds, for the general health of the nation. 


Here is a tremendous force of publicity in maga- 
zines, newspapers and posters. Every dollar’s worth 
of that consumer advertising is merchandised ef- 
fectively through our dealer service crews, which 
are operating in every important market available 
to Florida citrus. 


Here is a campaign created by Exchange growers 
on a scale never before attained. It is the largest 
and most far-reaching advertising and merchandis- 
ing program which has ever been put behind any 
specific brand or brands of Florida fruit. — And 
its effect on prices is already being felt. 


FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 
TAMPA, FLORIDA | 
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